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"An Anglo-Indian means a person whose father or any of those male progenitors in the 
male line is or was of European descent but who is domiciled within the territory of 
India and is or was born within such territory of parents habitually resident therein and 


not established for temporary purposes only." 
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DEDICATION 


To a gallant People whose credit is as little known to them as their future, this book is 


dedicated, in the hope that as men, they may know themselves. 
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FOREWORD 


Being a young lad, laboring under the harsh complexities of life, I ran into Cedric 
Dover's 'Cimmeri.' It changed my life. It brought to me a new perspective and inspired 
me with a love and respect for my own people as the flesh of my flesh. It is my hope 
that this book will do for others what Dover's little brochure did for me. 


Like the people it tells of, it has been severely handicapped by limitations—my own and 
those of circumstances. It does not contain all that can be said about this extraordinary, 
gallant human group. For this, I apologize, particularly for the absence of so many 
outstanding men and women of the community from its pages. The book is offered 
without offense to anyone. In fact, I am assured in the belief that no man of honesty 
and goodwill will find anything offensive in it. On the contrary, I believe that it will 
create a better understanding of a little-known people of India. A work of this nature, 
it will be appreciated, would not have been possible without considerable assistance, 
and I acknowledge my great debt of gratitude to the many kind persons who have helped 
and encouraged me. There have been typists who worked on my manuscripts, persons 
who have read them, Mr. M.M. Hardinge, of the Statesman, read the proofs. A special 
"Thank You' must be given to the West Bengal State Council of the All India Anglo- 
Indian Association, particularly to Mr. L. D'Rozario and Mr. J.D.R. Macdonald. For 
many of the facts contained in this publication, I am indebted to Mr. Cedric Dover, 
Mr. Kenneth Walaace, Mr. Herbert Stark, Mr. Frank Anthony, Mr. Fred Corbett, and 


many others. 
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WEIGHTED DICE 


The fascinations of India are legion. Across her vast expanses, her towering mountains, 
within her deep forests and mighty rivers are mysteries unraveled and even 
undiscovered. And since humanity is the center of all lands, the peoples of India make 
up her greatest fascination. Here is a striking diversity, from primitive tribals of the bow 
and arrow to intellectuals who rank with the greatest in the world, people speaking a 
bewildering variety of tongues, of innumerable cultures and traditions, split into many 
communities. Within these millions, citizens of the same land, sons of the same soil, 
dwells a microscopic group of a mere 125,000, in this country of 400 million people, 
who even now are being slowly but perceptibly welded into a mighty nation. 


It would be no exaggeration to say that about 1,000 communities make up the peoples 
of India. Some are small, some are very large. Each of these is guaranteed by the Indian 
Constitution, its own culture and way of life. But the onus for keeping that culture and 
way of life must rest on the community itself. There is to be no discrimination. The 
smaller communities, however, must, by the very nature of things, feel the great pressure 
of the others around them and their struggle to add each its own particular note to the 
grand symphony which Indian culture could be, deserves more attention. This is more 
so when one considers that cultures, languages, and customs in India differ sometimes 
so much as to be almost diametrically opposed to each other. One community's food 
can often be another community's taboo. 


For fifteen years, India has been independent, and what more natural than that a minute 
group, of a few thousands in the immensity of millions, should by now be completely 
submerged. In addition to this, this tiny community is one trained through generations 
to be alien to India, persons whose habits, manners, and customs are apparently 
occidental and out of tune. There need be no persecution—and there is none—to bring 
about annihilation. But the Anglo-Indian community still survives, not as a tolerated 
nonentity but as acommunity, many of whose members hold positions of responsibility 
and trust. In merchant houses, in the Services, in all branches of the Armed Forces of 
India, they are still to be found winning the highest honors, achieving what one could 
easily expect to be the impossible. 


Credit for such achievement is but the normal award for anyone who attains it, but in 
fairness, the odds against the Anglo-Indian should also be considered. The British 
withdrawal from India had graver and greater implications for the Anglo-Indian than 
for any other community of this country. A community of European descent in the 
male line, its customs, education, language, and lives had been largely, though not 
entirely, molded on Western standards. The coming Independence did not afford the 
same direct threat to the ways of life and cultures of other communities as it did to that 
of the Anglo-Indian. Throughout the British regime, its economy had been bound up 
with theirs. This was a matter of policy; it was the goal of Anglo-Indian education. It 
was in keeping with the decision of the Board of Directors of the East India Company, 
which thought the marriage of their soldiers with Indian women 'a matter of such 
consequence to posterity that we shall be content to encourage it with some expense 
and have been thinking for the future to appoint a pagoda to be paid to the mother of 
any child, if you think this small encouragement will increase the number of marriages.’ 
The encouragement was given and an allowance paid for every child born of such a 
marriage. 


A community of this type was a need earlier felt by the Portuguese when they came to 
India. They founded one. It was a community, as will be seen later, the British found 
dangerous to the Protestant faith. So, it was felt that a new community was needed. It 
was created by the British and conditioned for the establishment of their empire in 
India. The experiment entirely successful. A new group with its British heritage kept 
ever before it, turned out more British than the British, carried their loyalty to an extent 
that aroused the animosity of those it helped later to subject. 


Then the scene began to change. Indian nationalism began to emerge. And strangely 
enough, a sort of exception to prove a rule, the question of independence for India was 
first mooted by an Anglo-Indian—the boy genius De Rozio. But the greater part of the 
community trod the same paths of alienating education. The Indian vernaculars were 
still neglected in their schools, the works of intellectual giants like Tagore and Kalidas 
were still closed books to them. Through the struggle for Indian independence, they 
were placed in the forefront of the opposition for the maintenance of law and order... 
drawing on themselves the opprobrium of those fighting for their freedom; on the 
railways keeping the wheels rolling; in the Administration, holding their traditional 
posts. 


And suddenly, with dramatic swiftness, the change came. The Anglo-Indians were 
pitchforked into entirely new conditions. And the tragedy of it was that their upbringing 
and traditions had been such as to train them for the exact opposite of the new 
circumstances. They are strange people, however, and though many feared that the new 
independence would spell doom for them, the dance halls were crowded on the night 
of August 14, 1947. They celebrated the independence of India; they gave expression 
to the spirit of sportsmanship and to the wider vision. Who knows, but possibly without 
fully realizing it, the instinct of filial love for their mothers so long submerged and held 
in bondage may have been in the new freedom asserting itself. 


However, these were the odds that faced the Anglo-Indian community in August, 1947. 
The more bitter felt that the British had sacrificed them but, on the other hand, what 
could the British have done? They could scarcely have imitated the ancient Romans 
who, withdrawing from Britain in 410 A.D., took with them their children from British 
wives. To arrange such a migration was not only impolitic but also impossible. They 
could have made recommendations for the special safeguarding of the community but 
will of the people of the country. And the policy had never been one to engender 
goodwill between Anglo-Indians and the others of India. 


It would be unfair to maintain that there is absolutely ‘no British sympathy for the 
community. Evidence of good will can be found in the British charities that work 
among the poor of the people and in the fact that Anglo-Indians could migrate to the 
United Kingdom and required no guarantor, as is necessary in the case of other Indians. 
But in August 1947, the Anglo-Indians faced the world on their own steam and mere 
sympathy could bring no real relief to their predicament. Besides, British patronage at 
this juncture may have easily aroused hostility as indicating mistrust of India’s sense of 
justice to the sons of her soil. 


On the face of it, the Community with its prejudices, traditions and element of satellite 
jingoism would appear to have been facing swift obliteration. But there are deeper 
feelings born every minute, feelings that blossomed imperceptibly, feelings born of 
childhood memories or the sound of a breeze or the smell of a flower. And while the 
Anglo-child learned dutifully and very correctly of the activities of little robin-redbreast, 
that charming bird was a picture in a lesson book and the everyday busy little Indian 
sparrow was Somebody he knew and loved, very much more. Questions about the 
Pennines and the height of Ben Nevis were answered correctly but it was always the 


mighty Himalayas that made him hold his breath and the sound of the Ganges in flood 
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that filled him with awe. And since these were things he saw and knew, since they looked 
on him, smiled on him and took him for their own, he joyously accepted them in some 
profound subconscious depth as his own and he loved India despite education and 
tradition and training. His love was as natural as that of the Australian for his Great 
Divide Range or the Canadian for Niagara, a love that does not obliterate that remote 
land whence ancestors sprang but calls to the human heart to owe its first love to the 
land that gives it its sustenance. 


Indeed, there were more than mere natural surroundings and place of birth to create 
and nurture this seed of love. For ‘was this not the land of their labours and those of the 
generations before them? Had they no rights in a country to which their entire people 
had contributed in labour and love? For the Anglo-Indian contribution to the building 
of modern India cannot become any the less for want of recognition. “The fact will 
remain that their pioneering efforts laid the silver tracks of the railways that knit the 
country for the first time into a single unit. They were the first telegraphists. Theirs had 
been the feet that trod new avenues, opened new roads and means of communication. 
Nor was this unusual “The ventures were British and a subject could scarcely be expected 
to show much enthusiasm for ventures which, for all they knew, would only serve to 
strengthen the alien hold on their land and would extend the period of their bondage. 
Further, the masses of India were unprepared for these revolutionary ‘changes, which 
they looked “upon with superstitious dread. 


‘The Anglo-Indian economy, education, and loyalty, on the other hand, were bound 
up with the British and it was this community’s enthusiasm and labor that made success 
possible. It may be considered a strange irony that it should be the fruits of the toil of 
these that made Indian independence possible, But that independence might have come 
earlier if Viscount Valencia had not foreseen it and issued a warning that “the most 
rapidly accumulating evil of Bengal is the increase of half-caste children... With 
numbers in their favour, with a close relationship with the native...what may not in 
future be dreaded from them? I have no hesitation in saying that the evil ought to be 
stopped’. Viscount Valencia has passed away. The “evil” did not stop, despite every effort 
to eradicate it. 


In fact, when England, involved in domestic difficulties, could not safely provide more 
men for India, this 'evil' was converted into a blessing—for Britain. The Napoleonic 
wars, trouble with the Dutch, the American War of Independence, all combined to keep 
Britain too preoccupied with affairs nearer home to permit the extravagance of sending 
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men to a distant and comparatively unknown land to defend not so much British 
prestige or political interests but a trading company. The East India Company was 
obliged to fall back on its own resources, and these resources were the Anglo-Indians. 


Time and events moved on. The Company gave place to the Crown. The need for 
Anglo-Indian labor, and with it conditioning, intensified, and almost the entire 
community from its cradle to its grave was born, lived, and died for one thing—service 
to the Crown. And while all around, the people of this vast land awoke to political 
consciousness, the Anglo-Indian, whose conditions of service strictly prohibited 
participation in politics, lived an artificial life in a vacuum, sealed off from the forces 
that were molding his destiny and that of future generations. 


For years, however, as reform followed reform and Anglo-Indians faced more and more 
severe competition for employment, the community has been adjusting itself. While 
politically it had no consciousness, the challenge of economic pressure was met with 
higher education, and a pre-Independence survey revealed that this community had the 
highest percentage of graduates in the country. In addition, it was possibly the only 
community in the world whose members were cent per cent literate. Today, theirs are 
among the first technical schools, and they are pioneers in the field of vocational 
guidance. And since education is not, in its ultimate analysis, a mere means for earning 
a livelihood but rather an opening of a man's mind and setting it on the road of thought, 
Anglo-Indians began to see and note the changes around them. Their steady influx into 
Government posts dwindled, largely through choice, and even before August 1947, the 
majority were seeking other avenues of employment. 


Britain gave India her independence. The results, however, of following for so many 
years policies born of Viscount Valencia’s apprehensions had done deep and lasting 
damage and added considerably to the odds against a people who, like any other people 
the world over, are human with the faults, failings and, lest it be forgotten, the virtues 
of mankind, And one of the virtues of the human race is to seek the truth. To endeavour 
to rise above prejudice—even self-prejudice—and face a fact A fact that was not 
unwilling to present tell was the fundamental one that India is the motherland of the 
Anglo-Indian and he is her son. 


Itis not the land, however, that can decide the relations between the people who have 
their lives and beings in her. These relations are determined by the peoples themselves. 
The caste system, provincial autonomies, varying languages and customs differing from 


province to province, provide a ‘most suitable background for the policy of divide and 
rule. As indicated earlier, the Anglo Indians were segregated, and though the thinkers 
among them fully accepted and appreciate the fact, of their Indian citizenship, their 
fellow-countrymen have not found this acceptance quite so simple. Despite the 
magnanimity of India’s Constitution, which recognises the Anglo-Indian as one of the 
minorities of India, their language- an English dialect - does not appear in the listed 
languages of India and many, even among intellectuals and leaders, declare that the 
Anglo-Indian is not a pukka Indian! Yet August 15, 1947, saw many edifying spectacles 
of spontaneous goodwill towards Anglo-Indians. At that moment of destiny, it seemed 
that Truth stirred in the souls of India’s joyous peoples and without recognising her, or 
the fact that she stirred them, moved by motives and impulses beyond cold reasoning 
and philosophies, at the time they felt for that one momentous spell that they were one 
and that Anglo-Indians too were one of them. 


These brotherly manifestations were of special significance because the days preceding 
India were days of very special difficulties for Anglo-Indians. The terrible Hindu- 
Muslim riots found these people involved as part of the administration. The 
Government in undivided Bengal and Punjab was a Muslim-majority government, and 
Anglo-Indians in the service of that government—in their traditional posts—could, in 
the fulfillment of their duties, do little but exacerbate the feelings of the Hindus. Then 
came partition, and the Muslim government gave way to the Congress, and because of 
numerical democracy, to Hindus. The Anglo-Indians still in the services were now 
serving the very persons (often individuals) they had opposed. They were prepared to 
serve the new regime as loyally—and indeed, continue to do so. Nor was this a volte- 
face. It is the natural result of their sense of discipline and order; moreover, it is the 
outcome of their religious beliefs, which enjoin on them loyalty to duly constituted 
authority. 


However, in these circumstances came August 15, 1947, for the Anglo-Indian. It will 
go to the undying credit of India—and particularly the great Vallabhbhai Patel—that 
she understood. There were no reprisals against the community for wrongs, real or 
imagined, in which they may have been blamed for participation. Thanks to the ability 
of the Anglo-Indian leaders of the time and the magnanimity of the giant minds that 
led India, the Anglo-Indian community was accepted, recognized, and listed by them 
as an Indian community. 


But as the country settles down to the business of living in the new independence and 
the humdrum of daily work and economic competition drives men to the contest for 
bread, old prejudices threaten to revive, and the sentiment is not unknown that the 
Anglo-Indian has had his day and must now make room for others. Among the leaders 
of the country and Anglo-Indian legislators, this danger was appreciated, and the 
Constitution contained safeguards for Anglo-Indian employment and education for ten 
years after India became a republic. These ten years were meant for Anglo-Indian 
adjustment, and they have already passed. Adjustment there has been, but the warp in 
the community's psychology, the cramping of natural growth, has had much the same 
effect as the iron shoe worn by girls in China when men wore pigtails. Ten years is an 
insufficient time in which to eradicate malignant tumors that have been nurtured and 
brought to maturity over a period of two hundred years. Besides, unless there is 
knowledge of where and what adjustment is needed, the problem can hardly be resolved 
satisfactorily. Adjustment is not a one-sided affair. The Anglo-Indian alone cannot 
adjust himself unless others accept the implications of such adjustment and themselves 
know and appreciate what these adjustments are. For adjustment by its very nature 
implies two parties, and unless both are agreeable and co-operative, harmonious 
adjustment is impossible. 


UNIFYING FACTOR 


India has been generous to the Anglo-Indian community. The insignificant number of 
Anglo-Indians does not quite strengthen any claim to recognition as a distinct 
community. Except for the facts of the immediate present there was no real proof of 
their remarkable history. But even that imprecision did not prevent sufficiently valid 
grounds for such recognition and, as an Act of 1835 had legally made Anglo-Indians 
natives of India, the community gained safeguards for ten years together with equal 
rights and opportunities as citizens of India. 


There was little more, except for invidious comparisons, to the extent of injustice to 
others, that could be done. The Anglo-Indians were now free Indians. But the problem 
of adjusting themselves to this new freedom, they share with the millions of their 
countrymen, they were suddenly called upon to solve without preparation and with the 
malady of conditioned psychologies distorting their outlook. 


At times like these, wiseacres, critics, and pseudo-well-wishers abound. Their 
suggestions and advice had a common accusation. They took it for granted that the 
Anglo-Indian would not represent India to her glory at Olympic Games, that he strove 
to set up community projects in different parts of the land long before independence 
brought to him the appreciation of his Indian birthright, were matters overlooked. He 
was staunchly advised to be an Indian. Nobody, not even the wise Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
appears to have realized that if an all-India community is to be sought in this country, 
there is only one such. A community whose home is in every part of the land, a people 
with one language, one culture, one faith—the only Indian people who answer all the 
requirements for a united nation. 


Nor is this all. There is no community in India that can more speedily and easily bring 
about this unity than the Anglo-Indian. Their schools today present a picture 
remarkable enough to evoke the wonder of foreigners who know India’s difficulties in 
this matter of communal adjustments. It is a picture that is not without its profound 
significance and meaning for India. Here—and here only—does one find the edifying 
spectacle of boys and girls of different communities mixing freely as one people. The 
far-sighted may well see in these schools the nurseries of the united Indian nation so 
earnestly desired. If, however, pressure on the Anglo-Indians continues and the gates of 


their schools close to them, it is doubtful whether this very desirable and helpful 
character of their educational institutions will long be retained. For it is an undeniable 
fact that such character is not created merely by buildings and staff. The most important 
factor is the pupils. As it is impossible to run a boy's school if all the pupils are girls, so 
also would it be impossible to attain the harmony and unity of pupils in Anglo-Indian 
schools if the Anglo-Indian—the best mixer in India, since he is constructed for such 
mixing—was squeezed out. The hint that these schools be called English-medium rather 
than Anglo-Indian schools as a concession to Indian sentiment is an outrage on the 
Indian sense of justice. Besides, such a suggestion completely misses the important point 
that it is the Anglo-Indian pupil who has built up, over the years, the character of these 
schools. These schools are not Anglo-Indian in that they are special preserves of the 
community, they are Anglo-Indian in their character. They are a successful synthesis of 
East and West, and in that lies their greatest attraction. 


There is no intention, however, of denying the effectiveness of the management of these 
schools, nor claiming the entire credit for the pupils. The role of European educationists 
and particularly the missionaries in the history of India—a history that will go down 
the ages in this country. Even today in the changed circumstances, the popularity of the 
educational institutions they established is a clear indication of Indian respect and 
regard for the valuable work they do. 


Between them and the Anglo-Indian community, there has been a long and mutually 
profitable partnership. Both have contributed to success, and the fact is undeniable that 
one could not have succeeded without the other. One could not have reached the 
present high standards—easily the highest in India—if the other had not also pulled his 
weight. There is the further important factor that has contributed to this success, the 
cultural background of teacher and pupil were similar. The ground for the seed of that 
particular type of education had already been prepared in the pupil's home. And, while 
all credit must be given to teachers who put their pupils through public examinations 
with the highest of honors, it will be appreciated that the feat would not have been 
possible without the pupil's cooperation. 


After study, the glory of a school lies in its sports records. Today, many an Anglo-Indian 
school whose laurels were among the most glorious in this field has sunk into 
comparative oblivion with the diminishing number of Anglo-Indian pupils. 


The secret of India’s oneness is to be found in the Anglo-Indian community. And in 
their schools, their children even now indicate that fact. For these are people who are at 
home in any part of this vast land. They do not suffer the feeling of being strangers in 
a strange land that is the lot of so many of their countrymen should the latter leave their 
native State to venture forth. A man of Bengal, speaking Bengali and observing the 
customs and ways of life of his particular community in Bengal, may find other Bengalis 
should he go to Madras. But they, like him, would have their historic memories of, and 
their ancestral homes in, Bengal. The newcomer and the settler a sort of exotic group 
not quite assimilated into their new surroundings. But the Anglo-Indian from Bengal 
will find other Anglo-Indians in Madras, who are as much of Madras as the newcomer 
is of Bengal. Their common language, however, culture, and way of life operate towards 
their unity. Their historic memories are even possibly very much the same, for Anglo- 
Indians in the Services have been spread far and wide over India, and it is no uncommon 
thing for four brothers to be posted in four different parts of the country, there to wed 
and rear families. The father himself—in transferable employment—had no fixed State 
but only India as his home. 


Yet, irony of ironies, it is the Anglo-Indian who is charged with exclusiveness. He is 
blamed for not mixing with those of other communities. The charge is merely another 
of those abounding criticisms that would place this community in the category of 
naughty boys—if not actually whipping boys—in need of reformation. Since very little 
except slander has been written about the Anglo-Indian, few know his problems. Those 
of poverty, which come to the surface, may be observed, but the deeper difficulties, the 
bewilderment, the fashion of chastising him, where he is not the victim of a conspiracy 
of silence, are ignored. Demagogues succumb to the temptation—so common to 
humanity—of putting the blame on somebody else, particularly someone whose 
stature—when calculated in numbers—does not give him enough weight to even 
answer back in defense. 


If the charge of Anglo-Indian aloofness be true, it is a serious one. It is totally unwise 
for a minority, and one so minor, to go high-hat and uppish. What is apparently 
forgotten is that the Anglo-Indian community is an Indian community and the 
communities of India do not mix easily, not so much because they do not want to but 
because very often their cultures and ways of life do not permit it. The Anglo-Indian is 
the only one who can and does mix freely. 
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Generalizations, however, are rarely helpful, and as I write, I have a specific case before 
me which bears out my point. An Anglo-Indian invited by a Hindu friend to a marriage 
ceremony had not the least difficulty in relishing the Hindu food put before him. He 
was acquainted in a personal way with each item on the menu. He had enjoyed these 
identical dishes in his own home. The Hindu, however, could not return the visit and 
accept the Anglo-Indian's invitation to dinner with equal ease. For the Anglo-Indian 
eats beef, and while there is nothing on a Hindu menu which custom forbids his eating, 
there is much on the Anglo-Indian bill of fare that a Hindu could not accept. The same 
difficulty arose with a Muslim friend who could not partake of bacon and eggs, and 
even to the Parsi, among India's most westernized communities, the after-dinner smoke 
could have afforded an affront. 


The Anglo-Indian enjoys a tremendous advantage over the rest of India. He knows more 
of its life and more about its people than most other Indians, whose customs and castes 
and cultures tend to keep each in their own circle. Here, possible prejudices grow and 
national progress is as a result retarded. Not that this state of affairs is complacently 
accepted by the country’s leaders. Enlightened legislation and intense social work to 
remove these barriers are evident. Perhaps, however, it may be worth considering that 
neither legislation nor social work which breaks away from tradition can quickly 
succeed—if it succeeds at all. India must have workers to whom the removal of such 
barriers is quite natural, who themselves believe that they should not exist and 
themselves override them. It is just this type that makes up the Anglo-Indian 
community, their schools, and the comparative ease with which they mix is sufficient 
proof for any who may seek it. 


The possible reason why Anglo-Indians have not been selected for this type of work is 
that despite the Constitution and the very fact of the community's existence in the 
country for over four hundred years, many still consider them foreigners. It must, 
however, be more fully appreciated that to be an Indian, the Anglo-Indian does not 
necessarily have to don a dhoti. The Indian may be garbed in pajamas in one place and 
wear a lungi in another. In exactly the same way, the ladies of the Punjab wear salwars, 
while the belles of Madras use full skirts and the Bengali wears a sari. One community 
or State may favor the turban, some may wear caps and others go bareheaded. Even the 
khadi cap is not universally worn, and though the turban has long been considered 
typically Indian, it is conspicuous by its absence from the heads of most of India’s 
leaders. 
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The same applies to any type of Indian dress. That the Anglo-Indian community has a 
distinctive dress of its own does not make it any the less Indian. That their dress 
originated in Europe is an amusing argument to put forward. The dress of the Parsis 
originated in Persia, that of the Mughals in Mongolia, but these things make these 
people no less Indian than the use of Ford cars, which come from America, makes them 
American. Like every other community in the country, the Anglo-Indian has his mode 
of dress—in that fact he is as Indian as any other Indian. If dress were to make the 
nationality of the man, then many hundreds in Asian countries would cease to be 
nationals of their motherlands—India included. India has no national dress, and for the 
Anglo-Indian to be Indian does not imply fancy dress. 


Besides, a point that may be worth the making is that the dress of the Anglo-Indian 
differs in many respects from that of the European. In the greater number of cases, the 
former is a darker man and the colors he chooses consequently differ because of that 
from the choice of the other. Again, he has a greater love of color, as a comparative 
observation of neckties would reveal. Being poorer, he patronizes the cheaper tailor and 
differences of style creep in. Women—whose domain is that of dress—show even 
greater differences. While the woman from the West—particularly Britain—has a 
preference for self-colored clothes, the Anglo-Indian prefers the multi-colored prints. It 
should be obvious that make-up, rouge, lipstick, and like mysteries must also differ to 
suit the differences in complexion. 


In the same way, to believe that an identification with India must mean a change of 
language is absurd. To what language would the Anglo-Indian change? Bengali in 
Bengal, Hindi in Bihar, and so on. That, however, would merely mean being insular 
and not Indian. There is no lingua franca accepted with open arms in India just yet and 
among the aspirants for this, English is the only rival against Hindi. In Madras, for 
instance, some of the most prominent persons have declared themselves in favor of 
English. Since the people of India, however, are called upon in national interests to 
develop their own mother tongues, the Anglo-Indian, if he is to be truly Indian, must 


speak English—paradoxical perhaps but true. 


Arguments have been advanced that it is not a matter of dress or language for Anglo- 
Indians but their standards of living that must change. Here is a very obvious fallacy. 
The standards of living can never depend basically on one's nationality or community. 
It depends entirely on financial resources. It would be absurd to maintain that a poorer 
Anglo-Indian residing in a slum is living at a higher standard than a rajah, or that an 
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Anglo-Indian clerk employed in the offices of an Indian millionaire lives at a higher 
standard than his employer. 


Besides the identical argument of there being no universal standard of Indian living by 
which to judge arises. The caste Hindu lives on a different standard from that of the 
untouchable, the Muslim’s standard would differ from that of the Parsi, who in turn 
would differ from that of a Marwari. 


What possibly is meant when it is argued that the Anglo-Indian has a Western culture, 
his way of life alienates him from the country. The argument starts with a false premise. 
The Anglo-Indian culture is not, as some fondly believe, entirely a Western culture 
identical with that of Europe. It is a hybrid culture containing elements of both Indian 
and European. One has only to visit Anglo-Indian homes and see how Anglo-Indians 
live to appreciate the fusion of East and West in their culture. It is the natural outcome 
of a virile people settling down to life, taking from both their heritages—neither of 
which is not proud—what they feel most conducive to life. The wise C. R. 
Rajagopalachariar, the first Indian to be Governor-General of the country, on the 
withdrawal of the British, saw this point and told a meeting of Anglo-Indians in 
Calcutta that they should never fear that their culture would be lost in India. This sage 
observation was echoed in the recent Address by the Citizens of India to Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, when they bade him farewell as President of the Indian Union. 'New India,’ the 
Address read, 'seeks that path in which she can bring about a fusion of the best in 
Western culture with the best in her own.' He saw it as the new form the Indian way of 
life would take. Perhaps he also saw in the way of life of these people a forecast of that 
universal brotherhood which alone can bring the world the peace it so earnestly seeks. 
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THE TRUE INDIAN ENGLISH 


Cultures the world over are expressions of the people who possess them. Strangely 
enough, this very elementary fact is overlooked in the case of the Anglo-Indian. There 
would appear to be a failure to appreciate that, being a human being, his culture will 
express him. If mixed and even where there is no mixture of blood (odd description, 
should one analyze it) present, he is a product of the East and the West. The general 
idea that his culture is a sort of English rose, pale and anaemic, in an Indian hothouse 
is absurd. It does not take much investigation to discover elements Indian in the Anglo- 
Indian makeup and culture. Nor are these superficial. They are as basic to his culture as 
oxygen is to water. Remove them and the result would be the culture of a European 
(not necessarily English) and not that of the Anglo-Indian. Similarly, a culture 
completely Indian and not hybrid would emerge with the elimination of the elements 
that have come from the paternal ancestry. 


The foundation of a culture is the way of life. And the way of life depends much on 
food, language, and dress. The Anglo-Indian menu takes from the East and from the 
West, from the roast beef of Olde England to the chapattis (unleavened bread) of India. 
And significantly there is often found a combination of the two, as one might discover 
in a dish like curried steaks. The steak is as much un-Indian as the curry is un-English, 
but here is a particular item on the Anglo-Indian bill of fare which might—or might 
not—be acceptable to both. A dish called jhalfrazee is interesting not only as a dish but 
in its significance. It is a dish exclusively Anglo-Indian. Its name is a combination of the 
Hindi for chili-hot and the English frizzle. The dish itself is one in which chilies are 
fried with other ingredients. Though there are many dishes to be found only in Anglo- 
Indian homes, there is today among the restaurants 


in the more fashionable parts of the bigger cities come into being a style which endeavors 
to cater for tastes both Occidental and Oriental. As a result, they are consciously 
presenting to their customers an Anglo-Indian style of food. 


The influence of India is very much more evident in the language of the community. 
Like persons of the country, the Anglo-Indian appears to have two variations of his 
mother tongue. This is also the case in Bengal, for instance, among Bengali speaking 
people. Here the written language will be found to differ from the spoken. The influence 
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of Rabindranath Tagore, however, has done much to bring these two variations nearer 
to each other. The Anglo-Indians have scarcely had the opportunity to produce a Tagore 
and as their written language is an English taught to them in schools under European 
management, it retains a certain purism which would frown on the introduction of 
words from the vocabulary of the spoken variation. So while the Anglo-Indian pupil is 
obliged to write 'greengrocer' in his essay at school, if he would obtain the necessary 
marks, he goes home to say “vegetable ma” — the latter incidentally a direct 
transliteration from the Indian vernacular. In this way, the written language begins to 
differ, though very slightly, from that which is spoken. Of late, however, there are signs 
of an almost imperceptible infiltration as Anglo-Indian writers and journalists begin to 
write as they feel. 


It is indeed fortunate for the world that the prejudices against the hybrid have not spread 
to philologists. Otherwise, English, that greatest of hybrid languages, the powerful 
lingua franca of the world, would according to some Valencia of linguism have to be 
stopped. Perhaps, like the Anglo-Indian, English could not have been stopped because 
between that language and him there is some resemblance. Both are hybrid, both are 
made up of elements which come from almost every country in the world and both 
show the same adaptability. The Anglo-Indian would be well-advised to pay minimum 
heed to efforts being made—in all good faith, admittedly—to reduce his speech to the 
chatterings of a cockatoo. 


Learned custodians of English may despair of our taste among Anglo-Indians, 
highbrows may declaim with erudition on the Queen's English but the stream flows on 
and the weak barriers erected by conservatism, prejudice and snobbery prove but of clay. 
Since language is meant for man's expression of his own feelings and personality, the 
Anglo-Indian, as much man as any, must speak his own language conditioned by the 
environment around him, borrowing, adapting and translating where it best suits his 
needs. 


It should be realized that English is not spoken with uniformity by all who use it. Even 
in Britain itself, or rather mostly in Britain, almost every county has a dialect of its own, 
which Alexander Ellis divided into six divisions with a number of sub-divisions. The 
broad Scotch of Robert Burns and other writers of Scotland, expressions like “auld lang 
syne” and the word “ken” for know are proof that the Scot is not speaking BBC English. 
In Ireland the English spoken by the common people has a great variety of peculiarities, 
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both of idiom and sound, influenced naturally by Gaelic which is the language of the 
island. 


The descendants of the British in other parts of the world speak English and share with 
the English people the imagination and initiative that are responsible for the wide 
adoption from other languages. Environment must influence a man’s language. Man 
must think and express his thoughts. If there is a local idiom that just expresses the 
nuance of language that makes all the difference between a living speech and the clear, 
but imitative, efforts of a parrot, the man of intelligence and imagination cannot be 


blamed if he adopts it for his vocabulary. 


So, thanks to people who speak English and do not merely talk it, who desire to express 
ideas and not the ability of the macaw, who seek the sanction of aptness and not the 
BBC, which has come through the Anglo-Indian is the contribution come words from 
innumerable languages and no negligible one. 


It would be convenient to divide the English-speaking people of India roughly into 
three groups since there are differences, not only in accentuation, but also in the choice 
and implications of the words used by each. An instance in point would be the word 
‘chukker', which comes from the Hindi word meaning a wheel. The first group, made 
up of those who do not have English as their mother tongue, would not use the word 
at all, the second, expatriate Britishers, would refer to it as the round of a game such as 
a chukker of polo, though it may be noted that this use is not indiscriminate for 
describing a round of any game—there is no such thing as a chukker of cards or boxing. 
The third group—the Anglo-Indians—would metaphorize the word and use it to 
describe a stroll. 


The first group—since English is really foreign to them—would speak the language 
with all the characteristic purity evident in the speaking of a foreign tongue. No liberties 
are taken with it, since that is the prerogative of those whose mother tongue it is. An 
English visitor was considerably perplexed when invited to partake of some green 
coconut water. It took the intermediation of an Anglo-Indian to explain that it was the 
coconut and not the water that was green. This first group probably speak the purest 
English in India but as this results in a purely imitative form, their contribution to the 
enrichment of the English language is nil. 
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The words from India now found in the English language have come there through 
Anglo-Indian usage. While it may be possible that the expatriate Britisher brought with 
him the dialect peculiar to his own area and a strong penchant for the assimilation of 
Indian words into his vocabulary, he was after all a bird of passage. The standardization 
of these words came from the Anglo-Indian who formed the permanent linguistic base 
for English in the country, around which flowed the Britishers from the United 
Kingdom and back. Besides, there are words in English dictionaries which are not 
commonly used by Englishmen in India but maybe found in the vocabulary of the 
Anglo-Indian. Not all these words are of Indian origin but are derived from the 
European languages of the different nations that came to India. 


It may be interesting to note that while an Englishman has a yard attached to his house, 
the Anglo-Indian has a compound. The word has not the usual English meaning of a 
mixture but comes from the Portuguese campenha. The almirah and verandah, which 
have their counterparts in wardrobe and terrace, are also of Portuguese origin. 


As it should be, however, the Indian element in the English of the Anglo-Indian is the 
largest. An Anglo-Indian often lives in a bungalow, which may be guarded by a durwan 
or a chowkidar and perhaps a dog, which may have a pariah strain in it, from being 
followed by dacoits. Among the pieces of furniture in the bungalow may be found the 
dhol and although the charpoy would be rare, its place in some cases has been taken by 
the xawar bed. The baby's cot, however, is still evident. The “campcor’, a portable bed, 
provides with teapoy two examples of hybrid words. “Camp” is of proud Anglo-Saxon 
lineage, and its component “cot” boasts of its descent from the Hindi “khat”. That “tea” 
in teapot may be from the name of the beverage that "invigorates but does not 
inebriate”, if the theory of philologists who prefer the Hindu word “teen” meaning 
three, is proved wrong. “Poy”, however, is clearly from the Hindi for feet. The doors of 
the homes in India often have chicks hanging before them and durries compete with 
carpets for floor covering. Where the amenities of cement have not penetrated, the mud 
floor is often covered with a tat matting. A chokra does the chores and of course a dhobi 
does the laundering. The ayah is still there although she is not as familiar a figure as she 
used to be. The syce looks after the tat which draws the gharry if the mode of conveyance 
is not the tonga or the gharry. These latter, however, have steadily made place for the 
automobile and today the office jat is a memory. The coolie, who more recently has 
been renamed mazdoor, is pretty well known but that itinerant peddler, the boxwallah, 
may cause philological controversy. Does the first part of his name come from the 
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English “box” or is it a corruption of the Hindi bukus? The appendage “wallah” is very 
common in India and is found in English dictionaries meaning a worker or an agent. It 
first appeared in English print as far back as 1776, but for age tt sinks into insignificance 
beside the venerable “fakir,” first used by Ralph Fitch in 1585. 


Dress has been responsible for a considerable number of Indian words now found in 
English dictionaries. There is of course the puggri and the putti of the soldier. Suits can 
be made of puttoo and in jute mills, from whence comes the familiar gunny bag; 
dungarees are quite common. The British Army, and many other armies, owe khaki to 
India. And Anglo-Indian women would appear to have contributed not only churris 
but also gingham and calico not to mention muslin. To her also may be attributed the 
word shampoo. 


The italicized words above, however, are found in English dictionaries. They are not 
the only kind found in the Anglo-Indian vocabulary. Having taken from both their 
inherited cultures what they found best, there are many words and idioms which belong 
peculiarly to the English of the Anglo-Indian. Some are combinations of the English 
sense with Indian words. An expression which would baffle both the Indian and the 
Englishman is that of “putting on kunni”. Its origin is not only interesting but rather 
significant, indicating as it does the mixed culture. The kunni is the thread tied to a kite 
to give it its balance. Anyone flying a kite and desirous of giving it side manipulates the 
kunni. In English, there is an expression “putting on side”. The sense of that expression 
has been taken by the Anglo-Indian and an Indian setting given to it. “Putting on 
kunni” is the Anglo-Indian equivalent for the English “putting on side”, because giving 
a kite kunni gives it side. There are many instances of this sort. 


It becomes evident, therefore, that the English spoken by the Anglo-Indian is dialectical. 
It is Indian English in much the same way as the English spoken by Americans is 
American English or that of the Australian is Australian English. It is not pidgin, the 
strong influence of English education in Anglo-Indian schools sees to that. Nor is it a 
patois, since it is universal in India and not confined to a particular district. It is a 
language that is the natural outcome of a virile people steadily speaking English as their 
mother tongue perhaps as long as, for instance, the Americans have. The Pilgrim Fathers 
got across in 1620. The first British factory was in India in 1651. All down these years, 
the English of these people came under the influence of India and it was as natural that 
they should have also evolved an English as those across the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
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The vernaculars of India exert their influence on the English of the Anglo-Indian. In 
addition, these people are bilingual from childhood. Most Anglo-Indians have servants 
who speak one or other of the Indian tongues. The children of the house pick up the 
vernaculars of the servants and at the same time are learning their own mother tongue. 
Different regional languages show their effect on the pronunciation of the Anglo- 
Indian. In Bengal, the influence of the long 'e’, rather pronounced in Bengal, gives the 
Anglo-Indian a tendency to pronounce 'y' at the end of a word like pretty as 'reetee’. 
Southern Indian languages with their rolling 'r's result in Anglo-Indians from those 
parts also rolling their 'r's in their speech. The influence of Hindi, however, would 
appear to be the most marked, particularly in the Anglo-Indian use of the long 'u’', so 
evident in the language of the Hindi-speaking person. 


It would in no way be misleading to maintain that language is first learned at one’s 
mother’s knee. With that in view, it may be revealing to eavesdrop on the conversation 
of an Anglo-Indian mother and her little one. It would be discovered that the child is 
less often persuaded into drinking his milk than coaxed into having his 'doodoo' — 
obviously a baby talk corruption of the Hindi 'doodh’. The language would be hybrid, 
the offspring hearing vernacular expressions in English sentences, in much the same way 
as the educated Indian tends to introduce English words into sentences in his own 
vernacular. Anglo-Indian nicknames also would strengthen the point being made in this 
paragraph. The Hindi 'Lamboo' for the tall fellow or names like Coocoo and Bucha are 
common. Snobbery, however, often tends to keep these names within the privacy of a 
household but they are nevertheless present and in fact are soon out in the schoolroom 


and playing field. 


The English of the Anglo-Indian is a complete language. It contains in its vocabulary 
English words that would find approval with the most extreme purist. It is spiced with 
expressions of Indian origin promoted to literary citizenship of the English language 
through the writings of persons like Kipling. And since every living language must have 
its complement of slang and even cant, Anglo-Indians make as much use of these 
original expressions as any in their respective languages. An interesting feature of it, 
however, is that these words may be of English or Indian origin. Or they may even be 
hybrid. An Anglo-Indian may go on a binge with an Englishman. He may refer to dry 
swank directly translating from Hindi. And he may also talk of kunni, combining, as 
earlier explained, an English meaning with an Indian word. 
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Because of a purism in regard to the teaching of English in their schools and possibly 
also because of the fear of losing their claim to British heritage, some Anglo-Indians 
may tend to be dismayed by the inroads the vernaculars make on their English. The 
more sophisticated among them might prefer to be considered talking Queen's English. 
The psychological warp is once again in evidence. Human nature, man’s environment, 
and the truth do not, however, yield to jingoistic desire, particularly if the latter is 
opposed to them, and the basic fact remains unchanged. The Anglo-Indian speaks a 
distinct English variant. It might be wiser for him to appreciate this, to realize that it 
marks him as a human being with the human power of creation to express himself. 


Since this language has been born and developed in India, since day by day it gathers 
renewed inspiration from India, it is perfectly justifiable to claim that it is an Indian 
language. If this country has accepted the fact that Anglo-Indians are an Indian people, 
then it is surely an inconsistency to deny that the language they speak — differing as it 
does from English in any other part of the world — is an Indian language. As such it is 
entitled to a place on the schedule of Indian languages. This is an Anglo-Indian right. 
And it is a claim that they alone do not make. Many are the prominent Indians of other 
communities who have declared that English should be admitted to the circle of Indian 
languages. C. R. Rajagopalachariar goes a step further. He maintains that English is the 
gift of the Hindu goddess of wisdom to India. It may be worth pondering on the status 
of those who are the instruments that bring this gift to India. It may be worth 
remembering that they are Indian instruments. It may be worth considering the fact 
that these people are offering to India a language that is a branch of one universal. And 
they have so kneaded the Indian variant into the dough of India’s multiple culture as to 
make of it no more a foreign tongue but really one of India’s own. 
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OF PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


She was the daughter of a prominent Indian flying back from a holiday in Europe. She 
wore the comfortable jeans and blouse that so many European women find convenient 
for travelling. He was rather a normal Anglo-Indian. But both were Indians and chance 
put them together at the res- taurant which serves the airport at Beirut. Fellow travellers 
they conversed about the usual trivialities and then the lady asked a strange question. 


“Which country do you hail from?" she queried. 


“The Anglo-Indian was amused. “You're from India”, he replied, “despite your disguise. 
Now I'll give you three guesses about myself”. 


And, unlike the boy in the old song, the lady guessed wrong every time. 
“T’m an Indian”, he said eventually. 

“An Indian?” she replied, in some surprise. “From which part?” 

“From Bengal”, he replied. She was still more surprised. 


“But I am from Bengal myself’. Then speaking in Bengali, she asked, “Are you a 
Bengali?” 


“In a way", came the reply, “but I am what you call an Anglo-Indian, though coming 
from Bengal, I should be called a Bengali”. 


She appeared puzzled. “But you say that you are an Indian". 
“That's right”, his eyes twinkled. “What would you say I am?” 


For a moment she looked confused. Then she laughed. “Yo tell you the truth, I have 
not thought about it”. 


Here was one of the more important difficulties faced by the Anglo-Indians in India, 
though nobody can blame the lady for not thinking about it. "There are millions of 
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other things to be thought about in this resurgent country and a microscopic group, 
dumb in a clamouring world, cannot expect other people to provoke thought on its 
behalf. As a result, the attitudes and prejudices that have hardened and grown over the 
centuries threaten to remain as they were and today the com- munity, because it is so 
little known, is, as a Bengali-edited newspaper put it, “possibly the most misunderstood 
community in India”. 


Genuine misunderstanding of the Anglo-Indian, however, can be largely straightened 
out. With Independence, a greater mingling of the peoples of India should be evident 
and the Anglo-Indian, brushing equal shoulders with the others in his schools, at his 
work and at play is already removing many of the fallacies held in this regard. The charge 
of his exclusiveness will not continue to hold water for very much longer and today, 
among many families of the elite of India, Anglo-Indians are accepted as kinsmen and 
friends. 


That does not mean, however, that the mere fact of Independence worked a miracle. 
The evil of prejudice, spawn- ed of the eternity of hell, is not so easily overcome, and to 
believe that it faded completely with the mists of the dawn of August 15, 1947, is folly. 
Had this been the case, it would have first been evident among the people who had so 
far suffer- ed from the prejudice of caste, and the need for anti-caste legislation, for 
instance, would never have arisen. But Independence has brought the Anglo-Indian 
nearer to his fellow countrymen, to mutual benefit. 


Prejudices on both sides did and possibly still exist. The Anglo-Indian variety, however, 
was bound up with his utility in the matter of Empire building. It sprang from the 
imposed neglect of India and things Indian, from a law passed by the East India 
Company that forbade his ownership of land, from a conditioning whose purpose was 
to prevent attachment to India. For with no stake in the country, no share of its good 
earth to call his own, his loyalty, it was felt, could not be easily diverted to it. 


Under the new circumstances, however, the need for all this conditioning has passed. 
The new generations, freed from diversional influence, are more familiar with the 
Indian tricolor than the Union Jack, they can sing Jan Gana Mana but have scarcely 
heard the strains of God Save The Queen. They grow more conscious—skinned as India 
strides forward, more proud—of their tawny skins and black hair. The invidious color 
prejudice, which did at one time operate within the community itself, today rapidly 
recedes as fair wed dark and as brown men rise as the community's leaders. The Anglo- 
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Indian of today appreciates the fact of his Indian citizenship and he appreciates it in a 
way that would vindicate his trust in the Indian Constitution and his countrymen's 
sense of justice. He remains Anglo-Indian, talks English, wears the pant, the shirt, the 
tie, and the coat, eats with spoons, forks, and knives, and expresses his own aesthetic 
sense in the mixed decoration and the cleanliness of his home. He believes that India 
should accept him as he is. He is justified in believing that had he to go into fancy dress 
and fake imitations, he would not even deserve the admiration a man bestows on a 
clever chimpanzee. For the chimpanzee is a monkey and his imitations, if clever, deserve 
credit. But the Anglo-Indian is human and his degradation to the level of a monkey 
deserves only scorn. 


Such a sycophant switch-over would be unworthy. It would merely add the corroding 
ingredient of contempt to the prejudices that do exist. There are persons, however, who 
mistake language and dress and such accidentals for essentials. Talking to a responsible 
Hindu executive, I met this charge. My friend told me that unless Anglo-Indians 
became Indians, they could scarcely expect to be accepted by the people of the country. 
I declared that they were Indians and asked him what exactly he meant. He pointed to 
my dress and stated that it was Western and not Indian. He had, while levying the 
accusation, entirely overlooked the fact that he himself sat behind his desk talking to 
me, garbed completely in a European outfit! 


On my expressing my amazement at this suggestion for an exchange of dress between 
himself and I, he parried by stating that Anglo-Indian women do not wear the sari. It 
did not strike him, until I pointed it out, that neither do minor girls of the better 
educated classes of his own community. All these girls wear, like the Anglo-Indian, the 
frock. In fact almost all children of these classes, boys and girls, dress like Anglo-Indians. 
Instead of mutual criticism perhaps we both could have seen in this a healthy sign—a 
further indication of the value of certain aspects of Anglo-Indian culture. 


Knowledge destroys prejudice. Diagnosis is an enemy of disease. The origin of the 
source of prejudice against the Anglo-Indian has been exposed. “That source is there no 
more. The enlightened Briton of today thinks very differently from those of the last 
century. He frowned over Suez, he has not much sympathy with apartheid in South 
Africa. If, however, there is an origin for prejudice against the Anglo-Indian in India 
itself, it must be revealed. Then only with both sides aware of the sources of pollution 
can the malady be eradicated. And this does not apply merely to the Anglo-Indian 
community, it applies to every community that is conscious of any prejudices one 
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against another. It should be the duty of every Indian citizen to know more about and 
seek earnestly to understand the communities of which he is not a member. 


The origin of prejudice against the Anglo-Indian among the people of his country goes 
right back to the birth of the community. It has its roots in the marriage of Indian 
women to Europeans and the inexorable law of action and reaction. For the marriage, 
though legitimate in the eyes of the man, were illicit in those of the woman's people. 
To them it spelt humiliation and disgrace and what more natural than the woman and 
her offspring be ostracized. It was just the kind of thing that bites deepest for it offended 
the ever present sense of masculine chivalry—and, possibly also ego. It concerned his 
women. And while that first Indian mother is long dead and buried, the resentment 
continued to come down the generations until like most prejudice its raison d'etre was 
forgotten though it itself survived. It passed from the largely individual matter of specific 
cases to crystallize around a certain human group and reached that stage where, with 
thousands of prejudices all over the world, its only excuse was the one offered to Dr. 


Fell. 


It might be expected that Anglo-Indians returned the animosity but strangely enough 
this was not so. It just could not be so, for that would have been opposed to the purposes 
of their creation. They were not brought into being for the purpose of hostility and 
making things difficult. Their purpose was not only “a matter of consequence to 
posterity” but also to prosperity. For the East India Company had not come to war but 
to trade. The Anglo-Indian was intended for a “close relationship to the natives". How 
well he succeeded is borne out by the words of Viscount Valencia quoted earlier. It was 
not possible for the Anglo-Indian to. successfully carry through his father’s business 
while he himself bore the banner of a reciprocal animosity. 


Besides, he was the son of a father and a mother. The former desired that his son be 
accepted by the others for the expansion of trade, the latter also desired that her son be 
acceptable because she was a human mother with all the love and greatness that goes 
with such mothers, she sorrowed over her ostracism and fervently and very naturally 
sought her people's love for her child. The offspring brought up under the influence of 
this mutual desire could scarcely be expected to return the resentment against him. It 
was his task to overcome it and one does not overcome hostility with hostility. 


The father was obliged in his own interests to train his son in some regard for the Indian. 
Apart from this there was the very natural question of love for his wife. These were not 
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beasts or machines in union. They were human. Love with respect existed among them. 
Pictures by Daniel of those early days depict the Englishman promenading the 
Esplanade with his Indian spouse, sharing with her his umbrella or walking by her palki 
on the way to a social call. These marriages, most of them, according to the findings of 
Professor P.C. Malanobis, contracted "more frequently among the higher castes than 
the lower", were accepted as wholly respectable in European society. 


The fundamental fact of a mother's influence on the child cannot be overlooked. It is 
she who rears her offspring, watches and guides him. And although the father's culture 
in this case was dominant, there is evidence in plenty to show the strong Indian 
atmosphere of the homes wherein the Anglo- Indian was born. From his mother's lips 
he learnt the langua- ge, learnt to love India and things Indian. Though the Indian 
philosophy and the lore of the country were denied him, while his mind imbibed the 
culture and history of his father, his heart went out through his mother's hands to the 
land of his birth. What could have been more natural? 


British trade eventually gave way to British governance with the renewal of the 
Company's Charter in 1833. English supplanted Persian as the Court language. A new 
Britain was coming into being with the Reform Bill of 1832 and it was declared that 
"no native of (His Majesty's Indian Territories) or any natural subject of His Majesty 
resident therein, shall, by reason of his place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or employment under the said Company." 
The Company's possessions in India were now part of "His Majesty's Territories". 


The Anglo-Indian till now disinherited and deprived of all employment under the 
Company, except as fifers, drummers and farriers, had nevertheless succeeded in setting 
up their own educational institutions. Here the medium of instruction had been English 
and here was also carried on the British tradition. Now a victorious Napoleon in Europe 
absorbed British man- power, with the result that very few men for the higher posts in 
India—for which recruitment was done only in England— could be sent out. The new 
Government language of English operated in favour of Anglo-Indian employment and 
urged by what an Anglo-Indian historian, with unconscious snobbery, described as “the 
call of the blood”, the Anglo-Indian left the businesses they had built up, the presses, 
the shipyards and trades to rally round the banner of their forefathers, serve the 
Government and emasculate themselves. 
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This was possibly the most disastrous thing that ever happened to the community. For 
while the highest posts were still out of their reach, they were no more at the lowest 
grades. They floated in the middle with neither their feet on the earth nor their heads 
in the clouds. Not poor enough to be provoked to violent resentment, they were not 
wealthy enough to be powerful. They lived in Cimerii, tied to the chariot of the British 
rule. And worse, they brought upon themselves the opprobrium and dislike that is the 
lot of the favourite. Here was a further reason for the resentment of others, another 


faggot for the fuel of prejudice. 


In matters such as these it is not the privileged who are resentful. They have nothing to 
be resentful about. But the others, labouring under the most subtle form of injustice, 
that which kept the word of promise to their ear but broke it to their hopes, most 
naturally felt a resentment towards the more fortunate. That is why even today 
“Indianization” can be taken to mean mere de-Anglo-Indianizing. For an Anglo- Indian 
to lose his position to make way for another Indian is often considered “Indianization”. 


The language advantage, however, was not held by Anglo- Indians for very long. 
Bentinck, led by Lord Macaulay, soon appreciated the anomaly and apparent injustice 
of the position. They determined that the disadvantage be removed and accordingly 
English began to be taught in Indian schools. It was not long before proficiency in that 
language among the others neutralized to a great extent the Anglo-Indian advantage. 
But he had the start and for a considerable time more than held his own. It did become 
necessary later to reserve posts for him in the Services, which by that time had become 
his traditional occupation. But these reservations, though they were of transitory and 
illusory benefit, wrought on the other hand the greatest damage. They added to the 
prejudice against the favoured, they drew the community's attention from the 
independence, freedom and competence with which industrial occupations would have 
rewarded it. And because it had to do with the work of governing, it set up a complex 
within the community which was not without its damaging effect on the relations of 
the Anglo- Indians with the others. 


Today, however, employment in the Services for Anglo- Indians rapidly shrinks and 
conditions in them are difficult. They are endeavouring to turn in some cases to other 
occupations but their historical background, with the rifts and prejudices it has created, 
renders their path more than usually difficult. They have no immediate tradition of 
business and many a retired person has lost his entire savings in an effort to enter 
commerce without the knowledge and experience— apart from tradition—this calls for. 
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Anglo-Indians said fare- well to this type of occupation with the Queen's Proclamation, 
when psychological malady brought them in their numbers swarming back to 
Government service. 


India's present difficult financial position, import cuts and trade taxations are matters 
of economics. Anglo-Indians, with their jobs assured, have had so far little need for a 
study of commercial economics to any very great degree. Today, in his almost total 
business ventures, these economic puzzles loom before the Anglo-Indian as large and 
apparently insur- mountable barriers. He feels like a pike in waters where sharks are not 
unknown. Yet, here and there, small Anglo- Indian business concerns rear their plucky 
heads, leading through in the community's efforts to adjust itself once again despite the 
heavy odds against it. 


This little known — but significant — fact was brought sharply into focus by an 
exhibition of Anglo-Indian enterprise held in the winter of 1960 at Calcutta. To the 
surprise of people, who had believed Anglo-Indians incapable of anything along this 
line, there were on display a most encouraging range of goods not only those sold by 
Anglo-Indians but also manufactured by them. Though Anglo-Indian confectioners 
may not have evoked much surprise and the stalls of L. Mackenzie, already well 
established in the food business, and C.G.W. Frugtniet, that Anglo-Indians were 
producing eau de cologne and pomades, turning out machinery, furniture and eau-de- 
cologne waters. Persons who had erroneously imagined that Anglo- Indians disdain to 
use their hands were confronted with interior decorators, tailors (both ladies and 
gentlemen), novelty makers of the cottage industry type, toy makers and even a cobbler. 
J. D. R. Macdonald’s stall—J. D. Plastics—indicated enterprise in even a modern field. 


There is little doubt that similar exhibitions in any of the major cities, where Anglo- 
Indians concentrate, would produce a revealing evidence of the Community's effort to 
face up to the new situation. 


In Bombay and Madras, for instance there would be a number of small entrepreneurs. 
The firm of Mr. J. Brown in the former city has a romantic history that precedes 
Independence. It has the proud privilege of being the first Indian firm to win for one of 
its products not only the approval of the British Army, Navy and Air Forces but also a 
Certificate of Merit from the British Ministry of Food. 
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Were it not for the tragedy of a broken tradition and the fear of prejudice operating 
against them, it is likely that more Anglo-Indians would turn to business, thereby aiding 
not only themselves but the country's progress. But as the more enterprising forge 
ahead, they may inspire other Anglo-Indians also to enter the field and prove perhaps 
that “if'a man can write a better book, preach a better sermon, or make a better mouse- 
trap, than his neighbour, though he builds his house in the woods, the world will make 
a beaten track to his door”. 
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STINK INK 


Any intensity of prejudice against the Anglo-Indian in the land of his birth should not 
last. The strongest cause of this has ceased to exist. The peoples of India are proud of 
their tolerance and even now such prejudices as pass into the category of those which 
exist all over the world among people of varying habits and cultures. The prejudice 
against the Anglo-Indian is no worse, and perhaps even less, than it might be against 
other communities, and cases are not unknown where mixed labour have suggested to 
management the appointment of an Anglo-Indian supervisor, who they maintained was 
best suited to hold an even balance between them. 


The trends in India, her growing stature and her very evident regard for fundamental 
human rights must eventually operate against prejudices. And the Anglo-Indian himself 
is even now giving the lie to the many fallacies that surrounded him and showed him 
in a distasteful and unacceptable light. The process is slow, as all such processes must 
be, but the peculiar aptitude of the Anglo-Indian for certain types of work forces itself 
into recognition. Should the Prime Minister travel by train, the driver and the guard of 
that train usually will be Anglo-Indian, the pilot who “feathered” the port engine of the 
Prime Minister's plane when it caught fire during a flight to Agra some years ago was 
an Anglo-Indian. Driving the electric trains from Calcutta were Anglo-Indians. These 
are just examples to make a point. The Governor of an Indian State speaking to me 
maintained that he always desired an Anglo-Indian police sergeant as his pilot when he 
travelled the country. 


Out in rural India, the Anglo-Indian soon discovers that for him there is love and 
respect. Persons in lonely outposts or retired in little towns find the people around them 
affectionate and respectful. He is still a sahib, but he is a Swadeshi sahib—one of their 
own. And where Anglo-Indians are themselves responsive to the goodwill around them 
and allow the village children to listen into the radio or ease a mother’s anxiety with a 
timely dose of teething powder or even castor oil, they become very much like the 
popular English squires of old whose tenants loved and respected them. With this 
difference that the Anglo-Indian is no landlord and what- ever he receives from these 
people is entirely because of himself alone. 
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Nor is it at all strange that this resemblance to landed gentry should exist. There is no 
dearth of Anglo-Indians who have descended from such families. One of my colleagues 
in an office is the Anglo-Indian great-grandson of a former British Governor of Bengal. 
He traces his family back to one of the proudest names in Scotland. A neighbor of mine 
carried in common with all the male members of his family an identical second name. 
Probing this, I discovered that it was a characteristic of a certain French noble family. 
Because out of prestige a many a younger son of a noble family came out to India to 
seek a fortune. Whether he found the fortune or not is scarcely the purpose of this 
chapter to tell. That he raised a family—and that in union with a woman equal in social 
status to him—is, however, something that should be told. And the descendants of these 
unions are in India today as the Anglo-Indian. 


For some unknown reason these facts, however, do not find the light of day in the 
publications of those who choose to write about Anglo-Indians. On the contrary, 
scarcely any effort is spared to depict the community as something entirely opposite. 
For if the Eurasian has been consistently painted as the veritable scum of the earth, it is 
by pens from the West, some of which have standing in English literature. While it is 
significant that Indian writers and authors rarely slander the Anglo-Indians, it is almost 
impossible to read an English author who has a good word for these people. Canon 
Cole could not but be struck by "the ingenuity in word and phrase used in describing 
the dregs of the Eurasian character." 


“Surely if anyone's wickednesses”, the Canon wrote, “have been clearly and artistically 
explained to him, it is the unfortunate Eurasian”. One meets Eurasians in the works of 
Somerset Maugham—despicable creatures! John Masters, himself an Anglo-Indian if 
the legal definition be acceptable, could do nothing better than Bhowani Junction. He 
takes from among the most glorious pages of Anglo-Indian achievement — their services 
to the Indian Railways-and smears it with the grime of prejudice. 


Even annuals and boys’ magazines, meant for the consumption of the younger 
generations of English-speaking people, cannot introduce an Eurasian except to bolster 
up the definitions of these persons given by Bruce, the English novelist. “Mr. Bruce’s 
definition is worth repeating, It is rather characteristic: “He is an Eurasian, a mixture”. 
“What's the harm in a mixture, Sir?” “None at all in a good one. But the Eurasian is a 
tarnation bad mixture”. It may be noted that Bruce was specifically referring to Anglo- 
Indians. 
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Adding the weight of their reputations to these damaging and quite calumnious 
statements, we have even a distinguished scientist of Malaya, Dr. H. N. Ridley, despite 
all evidence to the contrary abounding around him, speaking as a man of science and 
declaring before a learned society that “Taking the race as a whole they are weak in 
body, short-lived, deficient in energy and feeble in morals ... Even a little admixture of 
native blood seems to result in an individual who possesses the bad qualities of both 
races” (italics mine). Dr. Ridley was betraying science, he was permitting sentiment (and 
an unworthy one) to over-ride truth. But it was 4 la mode, and a member of the audience 
rose to support him with the sweeping statement that ‘the Eurasian could not be pitted 
against a robust coolie. A remark not without its significance in regard to snobbery. 


This campaign of vilification is, however, not of very recent origin. Bruce wrote in 1913 
and the remarks of Ridley were even further back—1895. But they set the fashion and 
people generally gather their impressions from such publications, a stereotype was cut 
and has been handed down to posterity. Latest novels which introduce Anglo-Indians 
or other Eurasians follow the same tread and the question that the slandered ask in 
complete bewilderment is why? 


Persons of goodwill, however, who have come out to India are shocked by these attacks. 
Living among these people, observing them and learning them, they realize, as a Bishop 
of Lahore speaking at Westminster did, that such unwarranted assault was totally 
vicious. “I think,” His Lordship said, “we have been horribly unfair. I have heard people 
make the assertion, which I believe pleases the heart of the devil, that people of mixed 
races combine the vices of both. It is the cruellest of lies”. A Calcutta Bishop expressed 
the opinion that Anglo-Indians are “capable of showing a large measure of the merits of 
both races. That no hereditary defect of breed is necessarily produced by the mixture of 
races, is shown by the conspicuous instances of mental and physical excellence in the 
children of mixed marriages in India, and by the notable capacity, both intellectual and 
athletic, of these people”. 


Bishops and such persons do not write novels for the public and their views, though 
more substantial because of their personal contact and experience, are overlooked for 
the more satisfying luridity of the novelist. For human nature tends to believe the worst 
of another, possibly as a form of self-justification for the evil inherent in every human 


being. 
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So the damage remains unrepaired. Worse, its evil threatens to spread. For among the 
intelligentsia of India, where Western thought is respected and studied, the seeds of this 
prejudice may well be seeking fresh ground. Here and there an attack by an Indian 
writing on the community—a rare enough event—would reveal the influence of 
Western education and thought on the writer. In addition, today from among the 
educated of the country many who are not Anglo- Indians are finding positions as 
teachers in Anglo-Indian schools. The tragedy created by the false concepts of this 
prejudice begins to deepen for the Anglo-Indian. His teachers— where they are not 
Anglo-Indians—may be either Europeans the prejudices or Indians who have picked 
up. These people can scarcely be blamed. Studies may exist of the wild tribes of the 
African continent, research may have been conducted into the behavior of obscure 
insects but strangely enough, there has been no study worth the name of the Anglo- 
Indian community. As a result, all knowledge about them is taken from the works of 
persons who have no pretensions to set themselves up as experts on this subject. Things 
being what they are, however, it is not difficult to appreciate the effect on the Anglo- 
Indian child, who is soon filled with loathing and contempt for the things he should 
respect the most—his parents and himself. 


The most unworthy aspect of these attacks, whether they be on children or adults, 
whether by writers or any others is its cowardice. For the Anglo-Indian cannot hit back. 
Years of oppression and psychological disease, followed by emasculation and a nurturing 
of self-contempt have left him with a most damaging complex. One of the most amazing 
features of these people, a symptom of the inroads of the cancer planted in their 
psychosis by years of conditioning, is that they would appear to share the Western 
novelists’ contempt for themselves. It is a pathetic malady but it is the inevitable result 
of education entirely from the West resulting in a deep inferiority complex, which is in 
no way relieved by the ignorance of their own history and worth. Most of the incidents 
related in this book would come as complete revelations to the majority of Anglo- 
Indians. 


An instance of this unhealthy warp has been provided by a story from Hollywood. A 
young starlet who succeeded in marrying the colony’s “most eligible bachelor” is 
claimed on sound evidence as being an Anglo-Indian. The lady, however, would appear 
to have denied this. To blame her for thus abandoning her people would be quite unfair. 
Except a heroine fired with a pride in and a love for her people, nobody would have 
acted differently. She was in danger of having thrust on her the reeking mantle of the 
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odious Victoria Jones of Bhowani Junction. Undoubtedly, Masters’ character is not 
typical of the Anglo-Indian woman, there have been among these persons many as 
worthy as any in the world but nobody has brought the limelight to bear on them with 
such vigour and intensity as that which Masters employed to focus on his creation. That, 
together with the literature that had gone before on the same subject, could too easily 
produce the false notion that Victoria Jones is typical. 


The lady in question was herself from a railway colony in India. She was in a land where 
the book was described as the story of a “British officer's love for a half-caste girl”. Who 
can blame her if she did not desire to risk career, fortune and happiness for something 
she had been taught to despise from her cradle in Calcutta? Who can blame her, if she 
chose to avoid the almost inevitable chorus of scorn and the flood- gates of further attack 
on her people? Who can prove conclusively that she did not eventually lose her husband, 
as she did, because the truth came out and prejudice operated against her? This 
particular young lady is not the only Anglo-Indian in Hollywood to have been faced 
with this choice of betrayal. There is good reason to believe that there have been others 
before her. 


The reason for these outrages on the Anglo-Indian community is not quite clear. One 
can understand the belittling of an enemy during a war, the utility (though not the 
ethical value) of false propaganda against a foe. But the Anglo-Indian has proved to be 
no enemy. He is, through no fault of his own, a blood relative. And if his paternal stock 
consider the relationship unfortunate, many a thinking Anglo- Indian considers it still 
more unfortunate. Without it he would not be the target of the barbs aimed at him for 
the follies (if such they be considered) of the very persons who hurl them! 


The Anglo-Indian reaction, however, is one of sheer amazement. The assaults are so 
unjust as to be almost incredible and many of these people just will not believe that the 
shafts are meant for them. They have done nothing to deserve abuse and everything to 
earn credit. Brought up with the noble words of Burke ringing in their ears, poured in 
during the impressionable days of their childhood; admirers of the Knights of the 
Round Table and chivalry, believing in gratitude and honour and fair play, these totally 
unwarranted, thoroughly unworthy and positively unjust tirades are incomprehensible. 
What is the reason behind them? From what fount of iniquity do they spring? For 
history and science and all evidence unanimously declare them to be malicious and 
untrue. 
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So persistent, however, have been these deplorable torrents of invective against the 
community that one is driven to the conclusion that their cause is no superficial one. | 
do not myself pretend to understand them but I hazard a guess from the symptoms that 
appear. The greatest appetites of man are those for food and sex. In days gone by the 
reason may have been considered economic: Viscount Valencia's "What may not be 
feared from them"? But that is no reason today. As far as Anglo-Indian economy goes, 
the repressions of the last two centuries did a crippling job. The question of economic 
competition from these people has been laid to rest for many generations to come. 


The other reason may have its roots in sex. And here while it is not competition that 
provides the clue, the strong besetting sin of man's pride becomes evident. The 
apartheid of South Africa, the exposures of Little Rock, the hard dying myth of the 
Nordic cult are reflected. For while love is the world's most beautiful force, pride is its 
bitterest enemy. And in the Anglo-Indian love has triumphed over pride, over racial 
prejudice and insular jingoism. He stands a symbol, a personification of the love of two 
persons of different climes and colours, who have dared to bring into the world a 
challenge to snobbery and racialism. Pride rears its ugly head to spit into the face of the 
child that has proved not only the basic equality of all human beings, but also that they 
could wed and love and bring forth young to people the land. 


It is a notable fact, however, that Eurasians who figure in the novels I have been referring 
to, are described, when such description is introduced, usually as illegitimate. This slur 
of illegitimacy has the effect of calling down the self- righteous contempt of the prig. 
Nevertheless, the prejudices though unjustified would be understandable, if this 
description were in any way universally true. Writers, however, do not appear to have 
taken the trouble to verify their statements. As far as the Anglo-Indian community is 
concerned the charge of illegitimacy is as good or as weak as the same charge against 
any people in any part of the world. Concubinage is universal, but in this particular case 
there was a direct encouragement to marriage. The fashion of mixed marriages was set 
by the upper strata of European society and the products of illicit unions were soon lost 
in the maternal stock. The Anglo-Indian community springs from honourable wedlock. 
In fact, unlike the ancestors of some other nations founded by European emigrants, it 
springs largely from aristocracy on both sides. That, however, is a point of value only to 
the snob. It is made only because snobbery is the community's most implacable foe. 


It is a point much overlooked, but nonetheless solid because of that, that no person of 
the West can claim to love the Indian while despising the Anglo-Indian. For the Anglo- 
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Indian is of the East and the West. The Western element in his make-up cannot call 
down on him the contempt of the West, that would be his redeeming quality. Is it the 
“admixture of native blood” that produces the hateful object of contempt? And does 
not that argue that the native blood is despised? The same mutatis mutandis would 
apply to any Indian proclaiming brotherly love and goodwill for the West, while 
possessed of an antipathy towards the fullest possible embodiment of that love and 


goodwill. 


In India itself, where relations between the British and the people of the country are 
cordial and friendly, there is no more marked British contempt for the Anglo-Indian. 
Much, however, depends on the individual character of the Briton and the Anglo- 
Indian. By and large, however, the Briton in India today is nearer the picture of the 
sportsman, with a sense of fair play, that he has always been painted to the Anglo- 
Indian, than he had ever been in the past. My own experiences in recent years have been 
very happy and in fact this book owes much to the inspiration I have received from an 
English clergyman. 


Where however prejudice—and a culpable ignorance—dies hard, one may meet the old 
type but these are very obviously unenlightened persons, who are of little use to their 
country and reflect no credit on her. 
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TOUCHSTONES 


The credit side, in the books one sees of Anglo-Indian achievement, is surely a 
significant specimen of poor book-keeping. Entries are conspicuously thin of praise. 
The debit side, however, is heavy with the calumny of prejudiced pens. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that references to Anglo-Indian ability and the community's worth can result 
in some puzzlement. Nobody knows of anything much done by these people worthy of 
notice, leave alone respect. 


Respect is due to persons of proved quality and while many are the qualities of the 
human race that arouse admiration, some more readily capture the imagination than 
others. Perhaps the most glamorous is that of courage. If any quality commands 
universal regard it is the one of bravery. Yet in the case of the Anglo-Indian, his brave 
men are largely unknown and, still more, unfairly treated. The community has not only 
its V.Cs. but holds what may be considered the world’s record for heroism. In the entire 
history of time, as far back as human records go, there has never been a school that has 
won battle honours—except one. And that one was the Anglo-Indian school of La 
Martiniere at Lucknow. Among the heroes who won this honour were the boys of the 
school. Their ages ranged from thirteen down to six. Nor was theirs a passive part. They 
carried arms and did their full share of fighting duties. The circumstances may not today 
be such that the Anglo-Indians can be happy about, but the courage of these children 
who established this record of man’s bravery, no honest person will deny. 


An investiture at New Delhi in 1956, made national history, in that for the first time a 
woman of India won the country’s highest award for valour. That woman is still the 
only one of her land to earn the Ashoka Chakra. The Anglo-Indian, Gloria Berry, won 
it by a devotion to duty and a courage it would be difficult to match. She won it at a 
time when life for her was at its sweetest. Charming, pretty and efficient she was a young 
woman, scarce 20 years of age. She was due to be married on her return from the very 
flight on which she accepted death, when life, roseate and beautiful, full of the dreams 
and promise of youthful love had just begun to unfold before her. And yet Gloria Berry, 
because duty so demanded, chose to die, that duty may be served. 
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She was an air hostess on the ill-fated "Kashmir Princess". The story of that unhappy 
craft is too well known to bear further detailing here. But when the plane began to fill 
with smoke and rapidly lost height; when disaster was imminent; Gloria Berry displayed 
the courage and sense of duty so characteristic of her people. Hers were no feminine 
hysterics but the cool dauntless courage of her forebears, the valour also of Anglo-Indian 
women, who in pioneering days had stood by their men in times of danger. The girl 
went about her business of distributing life belts among the passengers and sustaining 
morale with calm intrepidity. The crew in the cockpit strove desperately to save the 
situation. They were too engrossed in this vital task to pay any attention to the girl when 
she entered there. So Gloria Berry herself strapped the belts on the men. And when that 
plane went down to its doom, Gloria Berry, who had distributed and strapped on the 
belts of salvation, had gone for herself. She died a heroine's death that others may live. 


There was also at the same investiture another Anglo-Indian recipient of the Ashoka 
Chakra—Johannes, a driver on one of the Indian Railways. It has been my good fortune 
to meet colleagues of his and get a first-hand story from them. The guard of the train, 
also an Anglo-Indian, told me how the firebox of the locomotive that Johannes was 
driving suddenly blew back and the driver took the full blast of the terrific heat as it 
surged out of the furnace. His assistants leapt clear, leaving him alone. Badly burnt and 
now totally blind, he realized that if the train went on, it must crash. The flesh was 
sliding off his bones, his whole being was on fire, his eyes had been burnt out. Yet his 
hands, in which he held the traditions of the Anglo-Indian drivers who had gone before 
him, reached blindly out and brought the vacuum brake down. The train groaned to a 
halt. The lives of the long line of passengers, unconscious of the grim shadow of horrible 
death hovering over them, were saved. Then he clambered from the inferno of his cabin 
to go along and inform the guard. It is a driver's duty to inform the guard. That heroic 
Anglo-Indian did not reach a hospital alive. He had done even more than his duty and 
he died in harness. 


Still more recently at a Republic Day parade, the only Ashoka Chakra First Class was 
awarded posthumously to an Anglo-Indian officer for outstanding courage. He was 
Captain Eric Tucker, adding another Anglo-Indian name to its proud roll of honour— 
and that of his country. It may be revealing to quote the report that appeared in a 
Bengali-owned Calcutta daily, which publishes in English. The paper reported: 


“The list of 28 Ashoka Chakra awards relating to operations in the Naga Hills, 
published in the latest Gazette of India includes the only award of the Ashoka Chakra 
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Class I for 'most conspicuous courage and valour’. The recipient is the late Eric James 


Tucker of the Maharatha Light Infantry. 


“Captain Tucker was assigned the task of opening the line of communication from 
Chakabama to Phek, a distance of 24 miles, and thereafter to Meluri, a further distance 
of 20 miles, to destroy the hostile concentrations en route and establish a post at Meluri. 
This he successfully achieved on October 9, 1956. He had, however, to abandon Meluri 
for want of supplies and he made a dash for Phek on October 11. After revictualling, 
he again left for Meluri. His company encountered a large number of hostiles armed 
with automatics and rifles, but they fought their way through with great courage, 
inflicting many casualties on the hostiles and reached Meluri. 


"Employing feats of skill in clearing the many and varied obstacles on the road, showing 
great leadership in effecting the crossing of the turbulent River Tizu, running in spate, 
eliminating and neutralizing hostile resistance, opposing the advance with courage and 
determination, infusing great confidence in his troops under his command, Captain 
Tucker achieved this task in the short period of nine days. 


“Subsequently Captain Tucker carried out many an arduous and hazardous task against 
great odds. Late one night, receiving information about a hostile concentration at 
Chipolatami, he immediately proceeded to the place and, negotiating the labyrinthine 
tracks in the dark jungles, took the hostiles by surprise. Disdaining the withering fire 
from the hostiles’ position with little concern for his personal safety, he captured four 
hostiles armed with rifles, including their leader. On July 18, 1957, at Vishyepu, 
Captain Tucker successfully outmaneuvered a large hostile body, inflicting heavy 
casualties and captured a number of prisoners. He led his men into the midst of the 
hostile concentration through a curtain of bullets. He displayed an extremely high order 
of valour, courage and determination and acted with utter disregard for his own safety.” 


“Finally on August 2, 1957, Captain Tucker was proceeding from Khuzami to Kivikhu 
with a platoon. On the way, hostiles who had obtained prior information of his 
movement laid an ambush in the thick undergrowth. After allowing the leading section 
to pass through, the hostiles opened fire with automatics and rifles on him from close 
quarters. Despite being hit on the face and legs, he stood his ground and engaged the 
hostiles with his Sten gun firing from the hip until his magazine was empty. He then 
charged the hostile position with a hand grenade; but a further burst of automatic fire 


hit him in the chest and he collapsed and died.” 
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“Throughout his service in the Naga Hills, the late Captain Tucker displayed great 
devotion to duty, having never cared for his personal safety and infused great confidence 
in the men under his command by his most conspicuous courage and valour. So many 
situations so bravely faced by this young officer have been a source of great inspiration 
to his comrades.” 


That is the report as it appeared in a newspaper, based on the citation. Couched in the 
cold factual language of officialdom, it is without sentiment. Nevertheless, it confirms 
belief in Anglo-Indian worth, telling a tale the moral of which can only be missed by 
the culpably blind. 


The saga of courageous devotion to duty had another page added to it, when last year 
another gallant railwayman’s name appeared on the glorious roll of Anglo-Indian 
heroes. Percy Carroll was awarded the Ashoka Chakra for heroism that borders on the 
incredible. Driving the Bombay Mail, he was just picking up speed outside his home 
station. He had been given the all-clear signal. It was night. Suddenly he spotted an 
obstruction on the line, which had been caused by the collision of two goods trains. 
Death in a tangled black mass bore down swiftly upon him. But Carroll forgot self- 
preservation and thought first of his duty to the oblivious passengers behind him, and 
of his mates. “Jump for it”, he cried to the latter. “Il save the train”. 


They jumped. Carroll brought down the vacuum. It was a fraction too late for the 
intrepid driver himself but it saved every other life in his care. The engine carried on by 
its own momentum leaped the rails and spilled over the embankment. The courageous 
Carroll was pinned under it, his leg crushed beneath the steel. The leg was amputated 
and he fought two days for his life. It was a losing fight and he died. He died in extreme 
suffering but with the joy of the greatly faithful who had laid down his life that others 
may live. For Carroll had constantly enquired and had been assured that everybody on 
that train was safe. 


His funeral was the funeral of a hero. Thousands of persons regardless of caste and creed 
attended it. The gratitude of the hundreds he had saved from mutilation or death was 
all around him. He died proving once again the extraordinary quality of the Anglo- 
Indian sense of devotion to duty. 
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Perhaps the most significant part of these heroic achievements is that all the awards were 
posthumous. All four died, like so many Anglo-Indians before them, at their duty to 
the last. 


Rather a different type of courage, where time is given for one to deliberate over one’s 
action, is indicated in the case of Driver Lloyd Clements. This was during the 
devastating Orissa floods of 1960 and the driver found himself facing a sheet of water, 
where before had been a bridge. The waters swirled angrily over the girders and the 
track was barely visible. The train came to a halt and there were consultations. Clements, 
who came of the breed that had kept the wheels rolling, felt the train should go on. He 
did, however, realize that to take the load over without first testing the bridge would 
endanger the lives of the passengers. So he uncoupled his engine, put his faith in his 
God, and went over alone. Had there been a single girder washed away, Clements would 
have gone to his death—and he knew it. But that was his tradition. Fortunately for all 
concerned the girders were intact and returning over the bridge, Clements hooked on 
and triumphantly drove his charge home! 


Though the tale is at least fifty years old, it still survives in a small bridge, on the Bilaspur 
section of the South Eastern Railway, known as James' Bridge. The track over the 
‘culvert was under repair but through an oversight no caution notice had gone out. The 
young driver, Basil James, came round the bend to see that though the ‘rails were in 
place, they were all loose. To brake suddenly would have sent the engine hurtling down 
the 40-foot embankment. To slow down would have meant the same thing. Thinking 
as fast as his train was moving, James decided to “open up”. He accelerated, roared 
across the culvert and saved the situation. Though one wagon was derailed, no lives 
were lost and James’ memory lives in James’ Bridge. 


Anglo-Indian history is glorious with such examples of courageous men and women. 
Warneford, the Anglo-Indian airman, who won the highest honours of two nations, the 
Victoria Cross and the Croix de Guerre; Robinson, whose V.C. was gained through 
ending the dreaded zeppelin raids over London; Dyson, the Madras lad, who brought 
down six enemy planes in single combat, thereby setting a record and winning the V.C.; 
Cumming, who earned both the Military and Victoria Crosses; the submarine 
Lieutenant-Commander Wanklyn with the double honour of V.C. and D.S.O. Limited 
facilities have not permitted verification of the statement that the intrepid Simla-born 
Guy Gibson, the famous dam buster, also came from this community. In fact, in this 
matter of the Victoria Cross, Anglo-Indians can once again claim to be unusual, for not 
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only was Andrew Fitzgibbons, the youngest person to win this award (he was 15) an 
Anglo-Indian, but the only civilian to get this distinction was also an Anglo-Indian. 


Perhaps yet another record has been established by the quite unusual feat of Assistant 
Surgeon J.W.C. Lopez of the ILM.D. and his son Capt. W.A. Lopez of the I.M.S. both 
of Bangalore. The father in World War I was decorated for “conspicuous gallantry and 
devotion to duty’, earning the D.S.O. for services in German East Africa. The 'son, a 
chip of the old block if ever there was one, followed close in his father’s footsteps to win 
the Military Cross, for courage during the Burma campaign in World War II. 


That these instances of exceptional courage do not rebound to the credit of the Anglo- 
Indian is amazing enough in a world that is known to have set up monuments to daring, 
horses and dogs. Where these people do get mention, some care would appear to be 
taken to avoid describing them as members of the Anglo-Indian community. The result 
is, in the case of the Hollywood starlet cited earlier, a deepening of the deplorable sense 
of self-contempt in the persons most directly concerned and a tendency on their part to 
assist in misplacing credit by a denial of their community. 


Valour alone, however, scarcely constitutes the whole of human worth. There are other 
qualities as well. When all the qualities valued most in the human race can be found in 
a particular human group, then surely one is justified in believing that such a group is 
worthy. In the Anglo-Indian community, these qualities are to be found often, as in the 
case of courage, in a high degree. 


While courage may attract the greatest attention, it is human intelligence—after 
morality, if first things are put firs-—that commands the greatest respect. And in this 
regard even the unfriendly novelist would appear to have been forced to render some 
dues, though they have been paid with the left hand. Intelligence has been construed as 
craftiness and low cunning. The Anglo-Indian moron—except perhaps in the rather 
stupid travesty of Bhowani Junction—is not commonly encountered in literature. His 
absence is significant. It does seem, however, entirely unnecessary to argue, even in this 
indirect way, the case for the community's intelligence. In its magnificent contributions, 
so completely out of proportion to its size and under such crushing handicaps, there 
should be sufficient evidence. On the other hand, it may still be necessary to lay to rest 
the pernicious libel of those who would paint the Anglo-Indian as sub-human—for 
human intelligence is scarcely a sub-human trait. 
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There have been men of genius in the community. There have been playwrights, poets, 
artists, and musicians, engineers, lawyers, and doctors. There still are. In more favorable 
circumstances and freed of the shrinking that a leprous stigma imposes on a man, many 
of these persons could have been world-renowned. The name of Henry Derozio is but 
whispered. Yet in this Anglo-Indian youth, whose remarkable career began at the still 
more remarkable age of 14, was embodied the liberal spirit of the new age he ushered 
in to sweep India onwards to freedom—what is worth mentioning is that it bears 
repeating—who first mooted the question of independence for India. He was the father 
of the Bengali Renaissance that broke down impediments and cleared obstacles. As a 
professor of history and literature in one of the most prominent colleges in Calcutta, his 
influence was amazing. 


The most amazing part of it, however, was that Derozio was scarcely more than a mere 
boy. Yet it is written of him that "during the short period of his connection with the 
Hindu College, he did more to arouse and impel the thought of young India than any 
man then living or since dead". A tremendous compliment—for that was the age of 
giants. Mighty names like those of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and the great missionaries, 
Alexander Duff and David Hare were of the same period. Despite this, Bhabani 
Bhattacharyya was able to write that Derozio was the most influential teacher of the 
Hindu College, outstripping even David Hare in his sway over the Bengali student. The 
memory of this boy genius still lives in Bengal among the grateful intelligentsia of that 
State. It is significant that his grave was discovered and restored after years of obscurity 
not by his own people, but by Hindu Bengalis of Calcutta. 


Young Derozio was the first Indian poet to write of freedom for his native land thereby 
earning for himself the epithet of India's first national bard. In the few short years of his 
life—he died before he was 23—he made a tremendous contribution to his country. It 
is strange, and sets many an Anglo-Indian pondering, that despite the recognition 
Bengal does accord him, there is nowhere in Calcutta a memorial to him. No street, no 
statue, no hall named to commemorate him. Is this because he was Anglo-Indian? 


That, however, is another story. The point just now is Anglo-Indian worth and though 
Derozio was outstanding and the brightest star of Anglo-Indian history, he did not shine 
alone nor was he so bright as to eclipse the others in the firmament of Anglo-Indian 


quality. 
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Nor is the Anglo-Indian intelligence of today in any way behind. Striking proof of its 
high standard came from tests taken offive hundred girls and boys of the community in 
schools. An American vocational guidance expert launching a scheme for such guidance 
among Anglo-Indian children, decided that as a first step he should test their 
intelligence to enable him to fix their norms. The entire idea was one new to Anglo- 
Indians and the only tests available to the expert were those based on the standards of 
his own country. He, appreciating the handicap this might prove to the children he 
proposed to test, decided to give grace marks. The results of these same tests, when given 
to American children were with him and he intended using them for comparison. The 
grace marks were not needed. The Anglo-Indian child proved as good as the American 
in four tests out of six and superior in the remaining two! 


Examination results tend often to tell the same tale, where the competition is even. 
Glancing through the results, of an open competitive examination, I observed that not 
only was the first position captured by an Anglo-Indian but there were about six Anglo- 
Indians among the first fifteen. Thousands appear for these examinations. This 
particular test may, however, have been somewhat special—it was for entry into the Air 
Force, and Anglo-Indians have always shown an aptitude for aviation. University and 
school results would tend to bear out this claim for Anglo-Indian intelligence and where 
a falling away is noticeable, the causes are not difficult to find. The odds in their schools 
daily grow heavier against them. 


Even in Britain itself, where opportunity has presented itself, Anglo-Indians have 
acquitted themselves with credit. Tony Brent of Bombay and Cliff Richards of Lucknow 
are among the world's top singing stars. Young Maurice Gaynor, one of Lucknow's, 
competed against a successful array of authors and novelists to scoop a £100 prize in a 
TV play competition. In a national beauty competition held last year, Miss Diana 
Valentine, an Anglo-Indian, won the crown of Miss Beauty Delegate (India). Miss Betty 
Samson, also an Anglo-Indian, of Bombay came second. 


Except for Derozio the few examples given in this chapter have been recent. Not 
everybody would be much concerned with what one’s grandfather was. They would be 
more easily impressed by what one is today. Yet these indications of Anglo-Indian worth 
are not only of today. They have a continuity from the past. And where honesty has 
triumphed over prejudice we find persons like the Englishman, Skipton, doing the 
decent thing by the community. Writing in 1913 (Our Reproaches in India) he found 
one of the greatest living engineers of the time had sprung from the Anglo-Indian 
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community, as also a favourite concert singer, and that descendants of an Anglo-Indian 
judge had given their name to part of a famous English seaside resort. “Of mixed race,” 
he wrote, “are the well-known originals of Kipling’s ‘Strickland’ and his brother, the 
distinguished political officer, Colonel Meadows Taylor, the brilliant Indian officer, 
married a lady of mixed race and has left capable descendants. The clever descendants 
of a famous Royal Academician and of his son, an equally famous naval officer, are 
children of a native mother; John Milton's grandson went to India and either died or 
settled there—at least there is no record of his return—and his mute inglorious 
descendants may still be there, and many other instances could be adduced to show that 
there is plenty of good blood and consequent possibilities in this neglected race.” 
Skiptons, however, have been rare and where the Anglo-Indian does not suffer direct 
vilification, he suffers as a victim of silence. 


Mr. Skipton stated a number of verifiable facts. There is one, however, which may 
sound speculative, That is his reference to the possibilities in these people. This chapter 
is not intended as a history of Anglo-Indian achievement. It cannot be sufficiently 
comprehensive. It does, however, tend to endorse Mr. Skipton’s speculations. It has 
deliberately avoided to a great extent the glories of the past for its purpose is to show 
that great potential still exists in the community. Besides, the past can grow mouldy and 
in this particular case carry with it—in the light of modern history—a certain distaste. 


The point to be considered is whether the Anglo-Indian community is or is not an asset. 
If it has potentialities, then these should not be permitted to exist in the slums and 
gutters of poverty. For Anglo-Indian poverty, carrying with it memories of better days, 
is a mark of deterioration. If freedom for India is to have its full meaning, then no 
section of her people can be permitted to deteriorate through any neglect on her part. 
A man who has for generations lived in poverty can take continued poverty as being 
almost normal. The man, however, who sinks in slow stages into the mire of pauperism 
can grow bitter, and bitterness is no fruit of freedom. 


Not only India but the world today has need of people of possibilities. Not only India 
but the entire world today awakes to the havoc wrought by prejudice upon the human 
race and its damning effect on the progress of mankind. 
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PIONEERING FEET 


If there is a quality in the Anglo-Indian community which is outstanding, it is that of 
pioneering. There is scarcely a field that has contributed to the production of modern 
India, in which he has not been a pioneer. The most evident of these are the Indian 
railways, for if anything made the country into a unit and made independence possible 
it was the railways. 


The Anglo-Indian points with justifiable pride to his share in the building of these. 
Among the most important of the Indian railways was the East Indian Railway and it 
was also one of the earliest to be set up. The project was launched in 1845, which 
incidentally was just a score of years behind the first railway in Britain. The task of 
building a railway, though difficult enough in Britain, was nothing compared to the 
herculean effort required in this country. In his History of the East Indian Railway, 
Huddleston writes: 


“Beside the magnitude of the work, the construction of a railway was a novelty in India, 
and a practical knowledge of the country, the people and their language had to be 


acquired.” 


About this time England was beset with troubles of her own, for in addition to the 
Crimean War there was enough internal trouble in the country to keep her fully 
occupied. It is clear therefore, that sufficient numbers of Englishmen were not 
forthcoming to set about the task of building a railway. The Anglo-Indian supplied a 
ready substitute. He knew the country, he had been born and bred in it; he knew the 
people, he conversed with them in their own languages; and he possessed the same 
sentiments as an Englishman in the matter of building an empire. 


Work began in 1851 on the East Indian Railway and in three years the line was opened. 
This would have been impossible if the large number of supervisors required for the task 
had not been persons from India itself, for nobody else could have become sufficiently 
acclimatized to withstand the fevers and other diseases of the swamps and jungles 
through which the work was carried on, to have learnt “the people, the language and 
the country” and yet have finished the work in so short a period. The wages offered 
were scarcely sufficient to attract the educated Indian, much less to persuade 
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Englishmen to leave their homes, particularly at that time, to come out and serve in a 
tropical country. Naturally, therefore, supervisors and layers of the track were Anglo- 
Indians—a fact amply borne out by the virtual monopoly of the posts of Permanent 


Way officers before 1947. 


The Board of Directors, as they had reason to be, were very pleased with the work of 
their Chief Engineer, Mr. George Turnbull, “whose genius planned and whose 
indomitable courage and perseverance have carried out the magnificent series of work 
entrusted to his care”. Without the help of the Anglo-Indian, however, Mr. Turnbull 
would have failed and these people claim not only their due share in the credit of the 
achievement but also in the kindly feelings of India which they certainly deserve. There 
were snake-infested forests to traverse; there was privation and starvation, there was the 
Santhal insurrection, there was the cholera epidemic in Rajmahal, there was the so- 
called “Mutiny”. Any of these could have swept a single-handed Mr. Turnbull into 
oblivion; the Anglo-Indian raised him to immortality. 


As with the East Indian Railway, so with the others, including the first railway in India 
that ran from Bombay to Thana in 1853. The Anglo-Indian formed the absolutely 
essential intermediary. The labourers understood the language he spoke, it was their 
own. He could share their meals with them, it was no unusually strange diet, he could 
understand them. He was the backbone of the gigantic task. 


It might not be irrelevant to introduce here an echo of this great building in distant 
Kenya forty years later. For the first railway in that country was also built for the British 
by an Anglo-Indian with labour from India. That no Englishman volunteered for the 
task may have been due to the fact that the project was not very favorably looked upon 
in Britain itself, where a London newspaper dubbed it “a lunatic line”. The Anglo- 
Indian was R.O. Preston of Madras and his three hundred Punjabi mazdoors were 
pressed into service because Africans refused to do the work. Starting from Mombasa, 
Preston and his “gang” faced the terrible man-eating lions and all the other terrors and 
dangers of the African jungle, to drive the last spike home on the shore of Lake Victoria, 
eight months later—making incidentally an Indian contribution to Kenya! 


With the railways in India, went the electric telegraphs. A clause of the contract between 
the East India Company and the East Indian Railway was that the railway should 
establish and maintain telegraphs. But before the establishment of the telegraph 
according to this contract, Dr. William O'Shaughnessy, Assistant Surgeon to the Bengal 
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Medical Establishment of the East India Company had already laid the first telegraph 
line in India. This was from the Botanical Gardens in Calcutta, and the year was 1839. 
As usual the novel idea met with opposition. People were diffident about it and even 
the authorities were not very encouraging. Sanction came from the latter after almost 
twelve years and the line between Calcutta and Kedgree was declared open in 1850. It 
speaks volumes for the builders that in four years the system was considered sufficiently 
established to be opened to the public. Today it extends well over half a million miles, 
a distance that can circumscribe the earth twenty times and more, involving nearly 90 
million operations a year. 


Great as has been the benefits that have come to India from the building of the 
telegraphs, as great, if not greater, is the story of that building! From the plateaus of 
Tibet and Sikkim, the mountains of the Hindu Kush and Sulaiman ranges, across the 
precipitous valleys of the Himalayas, over the hot desert sands of Sind and Rajasthan, 
through the dense, fever-ridden jungles of the Yoma mountains, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts and the reptile-crawling marshes of the Terai, runs this story of courage and 
daring. It is a story of avalanches that swept workers to their death, like the Anglo- 
Indian engineer Scott, who was killed while restoring communications on the 
mountains of Kashmir, of persons like Stow who met his death while climbing the Garo 
Hills of Assam. It is a tale that tells of pestilence and fever, of cholera and malaria, of 
the death that went hand in hand with an avenging Nature aroused against man who 
dared 'molest her ancient solitary reign’. 


Of this work once again the Anglo-Indian did the major part. The conditions were 
identical with those that prevailed during the building of the railways—there was the 
same paucity of Englishmen, the unattractive salaries. In addition to this the mother 
tongue of the Anglo-Indian played a decisive role. With the opening of the system, 
complaints regarding inaccuracies in transmission kept coming in. Though Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy pointed out that such inaccuracy was as bad in England and America, 
the desire to have as competent a system as possible was only natural. The messages were 
in English and there was in the country a tried English-speaking community. As a result, 
the Anglo-Indians were not only the engineers and supervisors but became the operators 
as well. 


A school was opened in 1859 for the training of Anglo-Indian boys in telegraphy. 
Statistics show that in those days the six ports of Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Galle, 
Madras and Rangoon dealt with 99.76% of the messages in India (India, Burma, 
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Ceylon and what is now Pakistan, being under one administration). The Anglo-Indians 
due to a restriction on their movements, which had prevented their taking up residence 
outside a Residency town had become an urban people and dwelt in these ports. It is 
but reasonable to believe, therefore, that they were the telegraphists. 


In 1855, the storm of public protest in Britain over the deplorable conditions under 
which the British Army fought in the Crimea resulted in the systematization of nursing 
by the heroic Florence Nightingale. Only four years later, nursing in India had 
established itself sufficiently to induce Lady Canning to found the Calcutta Hospital 
Nurses’ Institution. If conditions of prejudice against nursing were bad in Britain, they 
were very much worse in India because the reasons for it were very much deeper. Apart 
from the social and traditional objections raised in the former country, in India there 
was the strong obstacle of the caste system. Once again it was the Anglo-Indian who 
came in and filled the breach and the bulk of the work fell on their willing shoulders. 
Thus not only were their men working for this country but their women as well were 
giving of the best years of their lives to alleviate the sufferings of their people. A former 
Minister of Health in the Madras Government maintained “as the head of a 
Government Department and as a medical man” that he wished publicly to 
acknowledge the wonderful service which the nursing profession had rendered the 
country and that a great part of the credit must go to the Anglo-Indian community, 
which had done the pioneer work in that profession. 


Anglo-Indian nurses are still rendering their valuable services to India but in the new 
set-up where academical qualifications rank higher than natural aptitude and tradition, 
they are not as evident in hospitals as they were. Nevertheless, appreciation of their 
quality was recently indicated during the illness of Dr. Rajendra Prasad. His personal 
surgeon selected an Anglo-Indian nurse, the 25-year old Patricia Bush, to take over the 
responsibility of night nurse to the then President of India. For a person as young as 
this Bangalore Anglo-Indian, that was indeed an honour. It was also a salute to the 
traditions of her community. 


While, however, these examples of Anglo-Indian pioneering may by themselves be 
sufficient, they do lack the powerful factor of individual enterprise and initiative, since 
here it was a matter of executing plans and not so much of creation. The Anglo-Indian 
engineer, however, who flew a plane in Calcutta as far back as 1909 did so on his own 
initiative. He was not only the pioneer of aviation in this country but also among those 
of the world itself. For his achievements came at the same time as that of Henry Farman, 
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Glen Curtiss and Louis Bleriot. It came only a few years after the Wright Brothers and 
their Kitty Hawke. At that time the aeroplane, certainly in India, belonged to the 
category of the half-myth, and DeBruner, the engineer, possibly encountered more 
amusement than encouragement. Yet he succeeded in building and flying his plane. 
News of such magnitude, which would have made headlines anywhere else, got scant 
notice. Only one local paper even reported the flight and that in a few lines of single 
column. 


DeBruner asked for a hangar on the Maidan—Calcutta's immense park on which are 
many sports clubs, football fields, golf courses and even a race course. There was 
evidently no room for a hangar and this great pioneering feat, one which, if encouraged, 
would have placed India in the forefront of aviation today, was snuffed out. Today, very 
few people even in Calcutta itself know of it at all. 


Another still more remarkable achievement was that of Stephen Smith, the Anglo- 
Indian Secretary of the Indian Airmail Society. Smith was the pioneer of rocket carriage 
and Sputnik I’s rockets were not the first to carry a living creature. That honour 
belonged to Smith as a boy in school, when he set a lizard up in an effort to rocket it 
across the school’s swimming pool. The rocket unfortunately burst before reaching its 
destination and the lizard was killed. It thus became the first martyr to the cause of 
man’s efforts at the conquest of space—and that was more than forty years before the 
first moon of Laika. The youngster's activity, however, were evidently looked upon as 
schoolboy pranks by the authorities of the institution and Smith waited for manhood. 


Then, twenty years before the launching of the Russian satellite—in 1936—Smith 
successfully rocketed a rooster and a hen across the Yamuna Dam over River in Bihar. 
The passengers arrived safe at their destination. Later the pioneer set up a snake and 
reptile reserve carried luggage. That was in the form of an apple provided in case it 
grew hungry on the way. The experiment was another success. 


Smith was a keen philatelist and was also the pioneer for rocket mail in India. He gave 
successful exhibitions and firmly established the practicability of rocket mail, 
particularly in areas where other means of transport were not possible, in times of famine 
and similar catastrophe. His experiments were watched with great interest in America 
and Germany. In India he got about as much notice as DeBruner obtained. As a result 
and because of the rocket mail stamps his system introduced, he was in correspondence 
with persons in these countries. Then came World War H, the German V2 and now 
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the rocket satellite. But the Anglo-Indian pioneer is quite unknown. He died 
unhonoured a few years ago in Calcutta. Had his genius been recognised and his origins 
accepted, India—or perhaps Britain—would have occupied, years ago, the proud 
position captured by Russia in October, 1957. 


Nor is this statement quite wild. Smith was a member of the British Interplanetary 
Society and there is little doubt that in his experiments he kept the idea of space travel 
in mind. He could have found a powerful ally in another Anglo-Indian of Bombay, the 
electrical genius George Mullaneaux. The inventions of this man were many and 
remarkable. Among them was the ray capable of stopping internal combustion engines 
and the now rather well known electric track recorder. A Smith—Mullaneaux 
combination could well have put India high up on the scientific map of the world. 
Smith, however, remained ignored and Mullaneaux, it is believed, was engaged by the 


War Office in London during World War I. 


Today India takes her place at the Olympic March Pasts, a country on an equal footing 
with the others, the proud holder of the world's most distinguished hockey record. But 
it is not uncommon knowledge that the best hockey players in the world are the Anglo- 
Indians and India’s place in world sport today would not have been possible without 
the pioneering of Anglo-Indian sportsmen. The first Olympic hockey team that went 
out to Los Angeles made hockey history. It consisted of nine Anglo-Indians and its 
Anglo-Indian goalkeeper set up a record still unbeaten. He went through this entire 
international tournament without conceding a single goal! Many wonder whether 
India's defeat in the last Olympics was not in large measure due to the missing Anglo- 
Indians in her team and the Anglo-Indian hockey coaches—evidently overlooked in this 
country—who have gone abroad and are training the teams of their new lands. 


It was suggested to me by an Australian that his country's remarkable progress in hockey 
(it will be remembered that India beat Australia by a solitary goal, scored in extra time, 
in the quarter-finals during the Rome Olympics of 1960) was due to Anglo-Indian. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing about this India-Australia match lies in the fact that 
when the two opposing captains from the different countries met at mid-field to toss 
before the game began, both of them were Anglo-Indians! Leslie Claudius of Calcutta, 
captain of the Indian team, and Kevin Carron from St. Joseph's, Naini Tal, captaining 
the Australians! 
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A prominent sports commentator (not himself an Anglo-Indian) summed up the Anglo- 
Indian contribution to the Olympic Games some years ago in the following words: 
“And looking back on these Games, one thing sticks out a mile, something that simply 
must be stressed. I refer to the magnificent contribution that the Anglo-Indian athlete— 
man and woman—continues to make to Indian athletics. Whether they are from 
Bombay or of Bengali or from elsewhere, it is their effort that has helped to pile up the 
points from these or that province. As in hockey, so at athletics, their prissic individual 
does not count. But if the blood pressure of an community is important, so is, to my 
way of thinking, the sporting tempo of a sporting community. Hats off!” 


India's best sprinters have been Anglo-Indians, many of them schoolboys equalling All- 
India records. In 1958 the fastest runner in the country was Martin, an Anglo-Indian 
from the south of India and the National athletic meet of that year found Hans, an 
Anglo-Indian lad from Bihar emerge as the juvenile sprint champion of the country. If 
India ever came near a gold medal for athletics in the Olympics, it was in the Hop, Step 
and Jump event of the 1948 Games. To her misfortune, the Anglo-Indian lad Robello, 
who was representing her, sprained a thigh muscle in the qualifying round. It would be 
interesting to note the distances jumped in this round by the star performers. Ahman 
of Sweden, who won the event that year, jumped 47 feet 11 inches, da Silva of Brazil, 
who won the event in 1952 cleared 48 feet and half an inch. Robello jumped 48 feet 
and three-quarters of an inch. Incidentally this jump of his was below that of the all- 
India record he had established earlier and which still stands at 50 feet 2 inches. 


That individual world championship in sport, however, had to come, and in 1958 it 
did. It came through an Anglo-Indian when Wilson Jones playing inspired billiards 
against the cream of the world in his game became Amateur Billiards Champion of the 
world, having the joy, as he said, of bringing to his country, this great honour. Jones is 
not only the first Indian to win this championship. He is the first in Asia! 


Anglo-Indian women have even more definitely been the pioneers in sports for women 
in India. When these were first started they invariably swept the boards, and, at all-India 
meets, Anglo-Indian women from the different provinces competed against each other. 
Some achievements were extraordinary, as for instance, that of Barbara Beck, who, at 
the age of 13 was hailed as “India’s women (sic) Wimbledon”, The first woman from 
India to make news at Wimbledon was the Anglo-Indian girl Jenny Sandison. Hockey 
and basketball, where played by women in India, are comparatively Anglo-Indian 
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monopolies. The others are gradually coming in but almost invariably under Anglo- 
Indian guidance. 


That does not mean in any way that the sunset of the Anglo-Indian woman’s 
achievement in sport has arrived, Today they are still well in the lead. Elizabeth 
Davenport has been the most successful woman with the javelin for years now. There is 
the young Marie Brown, who herself set up a record for breaking the highest number 
of records at a national athletic meeting some years ago. Yet a girl she competed with 
almost equal success not only against girls but also against women. Her performance at 
the 1962 National Games, particularly her new record in the broad jump, still keep her 
in the forefront of India's hopes. Christine Forge steadily builds up a phenomenal 
record—her achievements already are world-beating. Not only have national records 
tumbled before the prowess of this amazing child of sixteen but it is doubtful that 
anywhere else in the world has her feat at the last National Games been repeated. 
Christine Forge entered for ten varying events—field and track! She won five, placed in 
three and lost two, breaking records en route. 


Raja Bhalinder Singh, President of the Indian Olympic Association speaking on the 
prospects of Indian sport advised people to “take a look at our juniors—they will be the 
backbone of our athletics tomorrow”. He could not possibly have overlooked the 
splendid performance of young Anglo-Indians carrying on the sporting traditions of 
their community to the glory of their country. And as a sort of parallel to Gloria Berry's 
Ashoka Chakra came Anne Lumsden’s Arjuna award—once again a first to a woman in 
India. 


There are many others breaking through despite the heavy odds against them, for 
schools today are no more the nurseries of sport they used to be for Anglo-Indians. But 
from all parts of the country they still come with their passion to Indian sport— 
Maureen Hawkins from West Bengal, Janice Spink from Kerala, Anna Hitchinson from 
Orissa, to mention names at random, establishing their ability still to carry the palm as 
long as opportunity is provided them to prove their mettle. 


For many years in India as the crown of one boxing champion fell to the blows of 
another, these champions were always Anglo-Indians. That perhaps was not so strange 
for these people dominated the sport. Anglo-Indians first represented India as boxers in 
the Olympic Games and the stirring victory of Ron Norris over the towering Canadian, 
Butuela still lives in memory. Butuela, badly battered, was forced to retire in the third 
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round. Though others now make steady headway in Anglo-Indian boxer is still to be 
found winning his championship—and Arjun awards—and the fact of his having 
pioneered this as every other branch of Indian sport is undeniable. 


There would appear to be no Anglo-Indian cricketers. That seems strange. Apart from 
the fact that the Quadrangular Cricket Tournament, a national affair, had been won by 
the Anglo-Indians, who, with the Europeans, the Hindus and the Muslims made up the 
quadrangle, it is an Anglo-Indian school that holds a world record in this game. The 
pupils of Christ Church Boys School played an eleven drawn from a well known British 
regiment. The entire regimental team was dismissed for a duck! 


In so many other fields where India today takes her stand, the mark of Anglo-Indian 
pioneering is evident. The first film stars of the Indian screen were Anglo-Indian 
women. Among the first to face the microphone in India's broadcasting stations were 
Anglo-Indians. And those who would care to observe will even today be aware of this 
pioneering spirit of the community. Their opportunities are limited, but wherever 
chance offers they are eager to conquer new horizons. Whether it be flying India’s first 
jets or driving her first electric or diesel locomotives or the introduction of motorcycle 
racing in this country, the Anglo-Indian's still the pioneer. 


The wisest philosopher would however, place first things first, and first of all things is 
morality. While my knowledge is insufficient and my theology too limited to permit 
any comparative study of Anglo-Indian virtue, it is an interesting fact that here also an 
Anglo-Indian has proved the pioneer. The only canonized saint of India is the Anglo- 
Indian, St. Gonsalo Garcia, the very first of those to be martyred for their Faith in Japan. 
Significantly enough Garcia did not earn canonisation through only living a saintly life 
but he earned it in the tradition of devotion to duty even unto death. 
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SINKING SHIP? 


No matter how able, how courageous, how competent a man may be, without a sense 
of right direction he is lost. The Anglo-Indians in India today suffer from a sense of 
complete bewilderment. After years of some security they feel suddenly adrift. Changes 
swirl around them, political, social and cultural. In the swift moving currents, they who 
they are expected to adjust themselves emerge to find their moorings slip loose. The 
ingrained warp begins to manifest itself and most of those who can raise the money are 
leaving the country—though the British Emigration Act will provide a fresh obstacle. 
What they are going to do in the lands to which they go, they are not at all sure. There 
is much in their behaviour that resembles that of ants whose hills have been disturbed. 
It may be noted that peasant, however, that emigration from India is not entirely their 
monopoly. 


The Anglo-Indian exodus is a damaging affair. The departure of the wealthier and more 
influential members of the community is a draining of its very life-blood, an 
intensification of the sense of insecurity and the beginnings of despair for those left 
behind. It is damaging for India as well. Apart from the fact that emigration from a 
country might be construed by some as a reflection on that country, Anglo-Indians take 
with them their undoubted talent, the qualities that have built up so much of modern 
India and that at a time when this comparatively infant nation needs just such persons 
and such qualities. There are many who find proof of this in the apparent deterioration 
that seems to be affecting the services which Anglo-Indians are leaving. Not that there 
is any persecution. There is no such thing as the Group Areas Act of South Africa, the 
Klu Klux Klan of America or the Quit Order of Indonesia operating against Anglo- 
Indians. But economic distress which they share with their countrymen, is for them 
intensified by the fear that even when things brighten up, they will be at the end of a 
long queue, stigmatized as alien. 


The answer of our cost to that very commonly is that all must compete on equal terms. 
The cliché “equal terms” is rather meaningless. Anglo-Indians earnestly desire to know 
what is meant by it for they have never been hesitant about entering into fair 
competition. They prove assiduous to beget themselves as highly educated as those 
against whom they have to compete. Apart from the damage being done by this 
“tyranny of the diploma”, to borrow an expression from high quarters, the terms under 
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which the Anglo-Indian obtains his education are most certainly not equal to those 
offered to most others. An Anglo-Indian is obliged to pay considerably more in school 
fees to appear at the same public examination as most boys of other communities. This 
is nobody’s fault. It is merely a matter of a higher—and consequently more expensive— 
standard. The Anglo-Indian pupil cannot easily switch to a cheaper school. English is 
his mother tongue and the school he attends must be English-medium if he is to succeed 
at all. These schools are universally popular. They came, however, into being to serve a 
tiny minority and their number is, as a result, small. The supply being short and the 
demand heavy, they are among the most expensive schools in India. 


As Anglo-Indian economy falls, the cost of his education soars. Around him the 
economy of erstwhile prosperous sections of the people rise as the socialist pattern takes 
shape. The education of the latter is cheaper. “Equal terms” grows more meaningless 
with each day. The greater majority of Anglo-Indian pupils today obtain their education 
through charities—left to nobody’s symptom and not one likely to inspire the much- 
needed development of self-respect. Strangely enough, despite the poverty whose 
shadow spreads steadily over these people, there are very few, if any, orphanages for 
them. Those that did exist are now poor schools where fees are paid. This is unfortunate 
but it is a natural result of the difficult days in India at the moment. For the Anglo- 
Indian the days can be even more difficult because interest in him and his case dwindles 
to nothing. He is abandoned by the wealthier members of his own community, who 
get away. Others are too busy with their own difficulties to give him much attention. 
And that is but normal. On all sides one-time friends and patrons now ignore him and 
abandon him. And while most Anglo-Indians love India and sincerely desire to serve 
her, they find it hard to escape the feeling that they are not wanted. 


So, many of them quit. Though there may be many reasons for this withdrawal, it is 
rarely a matter of joy for the emigrant. India is his home and the wrench is painful. 
Among those now in foreign lands, nostalgia, as I saw when I went abroad, is deep and 
the love for India evident. It is not unusual to see Anglo-Indian girls in London wearing 
the sari. Possibly, a rather beautiful example of the Anglo-Indian love for this country, 
even if he has left it, might be found in the young musician, whom I have had the 
pleasure of hearing as a boy in Calcutta—John Mayer. For a young Mayer has built a 
reputation for himself in England as a composer who based his themes on Indian ragas. 
At the recent Tagore celebrations in London, the London Symphony Orchestra had, as 
a centre piece of its concert, a chamber symphony by young Mayer on just such a theme. 
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And since music is so expressive of the inner depths, there was much symbolic in this 
salute from London to a great Indian from Bengal, expressed in the musical composition 
of John Mayer, also of India and Bengal. Given hope in this country and some prospects 
of security, the Anglo-Indian could not easily be persuaded to leave the land. But many 
of the proposals and suggestions that fill the air are scary of the type that would give 
him either. There is, for instance, the clamour in some quarters that English be expelled. 
On the other hand, there are many in India, such as the people of the South, who 
declare that English should stay. If these persons to whom English is not their mother 
tongue, feel so strongly about the void its expulsion would create, how much more the 
Anglo-Indian? If his language were of little real value to the country and spoken by 
Anglo-Indians alone, perhaps he could reconcile himself to its relegation. English, 
however, is a power. It is also an Anglo-Indian contribution to this country and to find 
antagnoism against so valuable an offering fills him not only with dismay but with some 
measure of possibly justified alarm. 


Similar is the movement against beef. This meat is an Anglo-Indian food habit. With 
tice it can be called his staple food. But if certain sections are to have their way, beef 
must disappear. The other meats are more expensive and the Anglo-Indian generally is 
not ina position to add to his household budget. But there it is. Many are the restaurants 
in India where beef is served no more. A virtual ban on a staple food goes rather deep, 
for civilization, after all, has been built around the kitchen. Not that this anti-beef 
movement is directed against Anglo-Indians but the present uncertain, amorphous 
circumstances of adjustment, he finds this an added jolt. It adds weight to the error that 
India is not his home. He does succeed in getting his beef, however, though it is not of 


the quality he had so far enjoyed. 


An important contributing factor to Anglo-Indian apprehension is the rather 
unfortunate attitude towards Christianity in some places. Though this can hardly be 
called widespread—the South is very strong in Christians—the deplorable Niyogi 
Committee Report of Madhya Pradesh and the success of the Communists in Kerala 
were taken as writings on the wall. The community is, one can truly loyal to its Faith. 
Largely Roman Catholic, Anglo-Indians are not Communists. It is rather significant 
that when an Anglo-Indian was—as is permitted under the Constitution—to be 
nominated by the Governor to the Kerala Legislative Assembly, the State Government, 
then Communist, could find no Anglo-Indian Communist they could suggest for 
nomination. 
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Anglo-Indians, however, are not politically minded. It matters not so much to them 
which party rules, but that they get on with the job of building a greater India. They 
are grateful for the temporary provisions in the Constitution granting them 
representation both in the Central Parliament and the State Assemblies. This, however, 
is through nomination, the choice not being left to Anglo-Indians themselves, but to 
the President of the Union at the Centre, and the Governors in the States. And 
nominated members can never be sure that they command the confidence of the people 
they are to represent. 


All these circumstances and others add up to present a somewhat disconcerting picture 
to a rather confused people. Tradition paints Britain and Commonwealth countries as 
havens. The question that is most discussed, most considered and most prominent 
among Anglo-Indians today is that of stay or quit. If there is anything that prevents the 
community from firmly settling down and planning its future, it is this business of 
emigration. It has the reputation for being one of the most cohesive groups in the 
country. This opinion would appear to be borne out by the fact that almost every one 
of its members of the legislature belong to the same organisation. If it could firmly make 
up its mind about staying in India, there is little doubt that it would repeat its own 
history and contribute once again to the advancement of their country. 


The view that Anglo-Indians are a cohesive group may be strongly denied by Anglo- 
Indians themselves. They would point to internecine quarrels and jealousies, falling 
thereby into the same fallacy as those who attack them by pinning on them the faults 
of the entire human race. Yet the community can be divided into three groups. The 
most healthy sign in these people, however, is that despite these divisions and the strong 
influence of the caste system, which has left no Indian community entirely untouched, 
the groups have no rigid dividing lines. They live together, dine together and inter- 
marty to a great extent. The points where these sections meet are indiscernible and they 
merge into each other in much the same way as the confluence of separate rivers. 


There are Anglo-Indians who claim—and can even prove—that their stock is entirely 
European from both sides. Their families have been for generations in the country but 
their breeding (horrid word!) has been selective. Yet being natives of India of European 
descent in the mainline, they are Anglo-Indians. Though many of these have registered 
as U.K. citizens, they admit that they are actually Anglo-Indians. In most cases they are 
fairer but whatever discrimination there may have been by them against their darker 
kinsmen rapidly recedes and in the solemn moment when those who do, make the 
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declaration by which they abandon their community, there is evident a sense of shame 
in this apparent act of disloyalty. They are a suffering group torn between the real and 
the assumed, selling their birthright for what may be a mess of pottage. But they are not 
to be blamed. It is still considered a moot point whether their decisions have not been 
wise. The second group of Anglo-Indians is usually darker skinned. Both their European 
and Indian ancestries are evident in them. The leaders of the community come largely 
from this section. They more readily appreciate their stake in the country, though they 
do feel more strongly the odds against them. 


If there is any discrimination in the Anglo-Indian community, it would be against the 
third group. The reason behind this seems fair enough for this group is not Anglo- 
Indian at all. Many of them have sprung from the manumitted slaves of the Portuguese 
who with the passing of the Slave Emancipation Bill of 1833 found themselves free men 
without surnames. As was the case with the American negroes thirty years later, they 
took the names of their masters. Not being Anglo-Indian, however, they differed in 
outlook, in sentiment and tradition. On the other hand as time went on and the error 
persisted, many of them succeeded in marrying into Anglo-Indian families and became 
absorbed. Their numbers were further augmented by the attraction of reserved posts in 
Government services. No real check was ever made as to whether an applicant was of 
the community claimed or not. A kindly minister, himself not absolutely sure, could 
always certify if any question was raised, and these persons, because of economic 
advantage, joined the Anglo-Indian community. It is significant that with the coming 
of Independence many of them have reverted to their original community because of 
the fear that as Anglo-Indians they may not be readily accepted. Strangely enough, many 
of them, while disclaiming that they are Anglo-Indians still continue to hold the 
appointments which they obtained by claiming that they were. 


The problem of this third group—if it be a problem at all—is even now sorting itself 
out. These people feel that the Anglo-Indian bark is sinking and the reason for 
becoming which they have given is right. They leap for other craft to 'Anglo-Indian was 
economic, their desertion now is also economic. As Anglo-Indians they possibly also felt 
that as relatives of the ruling power, they enjoyed a certain prestige. Today the British 
as rulers have gone, reservations in the Services have ceased. Being Anglo-Indians carries 
no apparent advantage, it may carry disadvantages. So the converts revert. Are they to 
be blamed? How many men the world over are not guided entirely by economic 
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motives? And if the method they adopted seems dishonest, then let him without similar 
sin throw the first stone. 
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TEMPERED METAL 


The biographies of worthy persons, apart from the utterances of philosophers, tend to 
strengthen the claim that the fires of adversity can so temper human character as to 
make it of a sterling quality. The Anglo-Indian community has surely had a fair share 
of these fires and the character of the community is one that it has little reason to be 
ashamed of, but it is belittled, unhonoured and abused; but truth remains unchanged. 
It is a little known truth, and in fact, in view of so much distortion of it, it is one that 
may not readily be recognised. Consequently, it may be worth a partial exposition. 


When people are driven by oppression and economic distress they not infrequently turn 
to crime. Yet the Anglo-Indian, despite harrowing conditions and desperate need, has 
not been and is no criminal. In the past 40 years or so, there have been less murders 
among them than there have among others inside a fortnight. There have been about 
four such Anglo-Indians. All were sentenced to death. Law Court records will show very 
few Anglo-Indians appearing as accused in criminal cases and when one of these do so 
figure, the case is usually considered out of the ordinary. In time of civil commotion 
and strife, strikes, violent demonstrations and unrest, the Anglo-Indian is invariably 
found on the side of law and order, even when that side would appear to be getting the 
worst of the conflict. The community is certainly among the most law-abiding in the 
country and that is a fundamental quality for good citizenship. 


Another extremely useful feature in Anglo-Indian character is its loyalty. In fact, Anglo- 
Indian loyalty is of such quality as to strike many as being inordinate. This may be true. 
Examples of Anglo-Indian loyalty have indicated an excessiveness. When in 1795 
Anglo-Indians were debarred from service in the combatant ranks of the British army 
in India and the most severe repressions for the purpose of exterminating them were in 
force, many of them found eager employers among the Indian princes. This ban on 
Anglo-Indian manpower, however, was unwise as the British soon learnt. No sooner 
was it imposed than the Marathas, combined against them and a war started. As was 
usual Anglo-Indians were recalled. Some of them now served with the Marathas and 
these latter persons were quite unwilling to accept the prompt Anglo-Indian 
resignations from their service that followed on the British call for assimilation. Every 
effort was made to dissuade them but when tempting offers and entreaty failed, they 
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were threatened with dire penalties. Not even the fear of death, however, was effective 
against their possibly misguided loyalty and as a result many of them were executed. 
That did not deter the others. To a man they flocked back to the ranks from which, for 
no good reason, they had only recently been driven out. Their action may not have been 
politic, possibly unwise, certainly extraordinary but, be it what it was, it was 
undoubtedly an example of outstanding loyalty for what they believed to be their 
duty—another fundamental for good citizens. 


Such instances of Anglo-Indian loyalty, however, raise the question of Anglo-Indian 
disloyalty to India. The loyalty that the Anglo-Indian displayed was a loyalty to Britain, 
it may be argued. Not quite. Before the coming of the British the loyalty of these people 
was to whatever power ruled. No one can deny that Anglo-Indians in the Services today 
serving the Government of India, at the Centre and in the States carry on their jobs 
with a loyalty that is second to none. To understand this quality in the community, to 
solve the mystery of an apparent volte face on the part of a people with a background 
of steadfastness in these matters, one must seek its basis. And that basis is the faith of 
the Anglo-Indian. They are percent Christian and Christianity enjoins on its followers 
loyalty and obedience to duly constituted authority. 


Today India is independent and her own people rule. It is not merely by so saying but 
by inviting inspection that Anglo-Indian loyalty to India can be proved. Still on the side 
of duly constituted authority, they waste not the country’s money or time, by 
indulgences in disruptive criticisms of Government or political manceuvrings. The 
Anglo-Indian gets on with his job. The secret of his loyalty based on so solid and so 
deep a foundation, is surely the most fundamental factor for the creation of good 
citizens. 


Anglo-Indians have been described as cowardly, despite the records of heroism down 
the years; as weaklings, despite the proud achievements of their sportsmen; as unwily 
and dishonest, despite the evidence of the law courts. It is, therefore, not unexpected to 
hear them, and particularly their women, described as immoral. This charge, however, 
is not one restricted only to those who would seek to calumnize the community. The 
belief is held among some people of India in all sincerity, more particularly with regard 
to Anglo-Indian women. In these matters, however, standards of the critics must always 
be taken into account. There is act and action that would consider smoking an immoral 
act of punishing even worse. There are the loose standards of those who would consider 
the most degrading obscenity just part of the fun. 
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India is a land where the purdah still holds some sway over the lives of women. Vigorous 
efforts are even now being made, legislations appear on Statute Books in India's effort 
to emancipate her female population. But the day, though it must come, has not yet 
arrived when all Indian women move and live as freely as those of the West—or the 
Anglo-Indian women. And it is just this freedom of movement, this uninhibited mixing 
of the sexes, the unveiled face—and possibly the cosmetics of Anglo-Indian women— 
that gives rise in orthodox Indian minds to the error of an immoral people. Anglo- 
Indian men, who mix as freely, are also included and may be considered profligates and 
scoundrels. For do they not openly walk the streets with women, dance with other men’s 
wives and declare without shame that an alcoholic beverage is quite acceptable as part 
of their way of life? To millions of others all over the world these factors do not form a 
basis for judging a people’s morality. Too many women, too many dances with other 
men’s wives, too much alcohol may lead to departures from a code, but the Anglo- 
Indian indulgence in these pursuits, quite normal in so many countries of the world, is 
in no way excessive. 


It may be worth while to give some attention also to the more serious side of Anglo- 
Indian life. It may be worth pondering on the divorces among married persons in the 
community, for comparison with this unhappy phenomenon among other of the world. 
It would be profitable to the sincere seeker after the truth, if he visited the churches in 
those cities and towns where the community lives and observed the attendance. In 
Calcutta, there are about 20,000 Anglo-Indians in a Christian population of about 
60,000. Yet the Anglo-Indians are markedly evident in public worship. An annual 
Corpus Christi procession in this city offers a good opportunity for observing this fact. 
About 10,000 people attend, of which well over 80% would be Anglo-Indians. In the 
work of the Christian churches as far as lay persons participate, these people are the 
most prominent in places where Anglo-Indians are largely found. Immorality has never 
been a companion to charity. 


A characteristic of Anglo-Indians, which has earned the admiration of his compatriots, 
is that of discipline. Possibly there is no eulogy written of it nor is the admiration 
necessarily vocal, but it is markedly evident. It is implied in the long lists awaiting 
admission into Anglo-Indian schools because of the disciplined products of these 
schools, in the fact that many Indians would encourage their children to mix with those 
of Anglo-Indians. It is seen that in the services, like the police and the armed forces, 
where discipline is so necessary, Anglo-Indians are rather readily accepted. Anglo-Indian 
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discipline is the natural outcome of their traditions. It is and has been part of the 
community’s training from the distant days when they were needed for the defence of 
factory and fort. It was a quality developed because of its essentiality in the Services that 
built modern India and which Anglo-Indians manned. And whatever hardship and 
sorrow the community has suffered, this quality with which it has emerged has been 
surely worth it. As a community there would be few in India to equal the Anglo-Indian 
for discipline. 


It is evident daily in the scramble for places in buses and trams—though here it pays no 
dividends at all! —in queues, where these are found, in public places. At Anglo-Indian 
meetings—even when these have been held in protest—there has not been need for 
police intervention to restore order. Processions and such things in which the majority 
of participants are Anglo-Indian, are conspicuous by their orderliness and conduct. 
There are no wild rushings or breaking barriers or police cordons. There is a strong, 
very reassuring and edifying sense of discipline. 


Stemming from this sense of discipline quite naturally comes the Anglo-Indian's 
devotion to duty. It would be revealing to note Anglo-Indian attendance at factories 
and offices on days of general hartal. It would be a fairly safe guess to maintain that 
absenteeism on such days by Anglo-Indians is negligible. Even women brave the dangers 
that quite often stalk the streets and report for duty—for that devotion to duty hold on 
the Anglo-Indian. Examples of this devotion to duty have illuminated the pages of 
Anglo-Indian labour down the years. Railwaymen who have died on their feet at their 
jobs, supervisors beaten to death, soldiers who have made the supreme sacrifice, and 
many others. And even Anglo-Indian women have shown this same devotion to their 
posts and during earthquakes and war have stuck; telephone operators even died at the 
wheel while buildings collapsed over them, air hostesses who have won the nation's 
highest honours for their devotion to duty. And India today needs very greatly such 
persons possessed of this sense of duty that places it before self. 


A further quality of Anglo-Indian character which is undeniable and has been 
mentioned before is its sportsmanship. And this is a quality that makes for peace. It is a 
quality that accepts the superiority of the better man, that removes rancour and 
bitterness when the game goes against one. And in a country where unemployment has 
put so keen an edge on competition and where communities have largely followed 
traditional callings, it is only the sense of sportsmanship and fair play that can eradicate 
the dangers of economic resentments; that can accept with good grace the right of the 
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other man to a share in a preserve one had strenuously thought to be one’s own. Anglo- 
Indians today decide loose ground in their traditional occupations. They have been 
losing this ground since the Minto-Morley Reforms became really effective around 
1923, but apart from an appeal for a percentage of reservations to permit them to 
readjust themselves to the loss of their employment and provide them time for 
opportunity to seek new fields, there has never been any indication of resentment. *That 
the others should also come into the administration in larger numbers as the country 
moved towards independence was accepted by the community as being only fair—even 
though this was operating against it. 


There is, however, a point in this matter of hasty replacement of Anglo-Indians in the 
administrative services that may well be worth considering. Possessed of a sense of 
discipline and trained to a devotion to duty the Anglo-Indian has been the pivot of the 
entire service for many years. He has been at the job for a century now and has set up 
standards that it would be unfair to expect others to reach overnight. In addition, this 
has been his traditional calling and the technique, as it were, of the craft has come down 
from father to son. Further, he manned these services in their earliest days when the 
system of trial and error must operate to create a spirit of initiative. 


The quality of Anglo-Indian initiative was brought to my attention by an observant 
Governor of one of the country’s States. We were discussing Anglo-Indians and the 
Governor informed me that Anglo-Indian police officers appeared to have great 
initiative. In the time of riot or civil commotion, it always seemed as though the Anglo- 
Indian police officer could take the lead. He remarked that he, himself, always desired 
an Anglo-Indian to act as his pilot guard when he travelled through the city. It was 
frankly puzzled and he told me so. He added that it was not a matter of ability or courage 
for he did not think that the Anglo-Indian had anything over the others in this matter. 
He observed, however, a special quality he could not quite define in the Anglo-Indian 
police officer. He asked me whether I had an explanation. I did have one. It was merely 
a matter of circumstance. 


For one thing, I pointed out, the Anglo-Indian sense of discipline was already an 
accepted fact. Further, the police was a traditional calling of the Anglo-Indian and facing 
violent crowds had been part of his daily work—and probably that of his father—for 
years now. He had held responsible positions that had required initiative and his 
training now bore fruit. Most important, however, had been the continuity of the spirit 
of his service. Through the years of India's struggle for independence, he had been in 
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the opposition trained to obedience and loyalty to his job. He had never been with the 
crowds. His job then as it is today was to uphold authority. 


His colleague, however, may well have been in the very crowd the Anglo-Indian faced. 
He was trained to disobedience of authority which at that time was alien and 
undesirable. Today he finds himself switched over to the other camp. Psychological 
adjustments are not press-button affairs. Yesterday he hurled a brick and broke through 
a cordon. Yesterday he considered a police lathi the height of injustice and barbarity. 
Yet today he must realise that the hurled brick is wrong and the lathi charge justified. 
It is possible that changes do not take place so quickly. For the Anglo-Indian who 
change was necessary. It mattered little to him which political party democracy stated 
he had no politics. His job was to uphold authority and like his father before him there 
were/ are only two parties for him—the Government whom he served and the others 
who would attack his master. 


In the big cities of India it is not very difficult to discover the Anglo-Indian quarter. In 
poor localities and other places where they live as neighbours to others their homes 
would indicate that the Anglo-Indian is possessed of a strong love for order. In Britain 
where many have settled they find things most often far more rugged than it had been 
in their homeland where servants helped in the kitchen and laundering was done at rates 
cheap enough to suit all except the paper or very near. Yet these people find in the order 
that prevails in England possibly its greatest attraction. The Anglo-Indian sense of order 
is evident in their homes, the absence of garbage before their doorsteps and the very 
evident effort to keep their surroundings clean. 


The trend of Anglo-Indian living is toward “heaven’s first law”. An English missionary, 
who knew much of the economic distress that has in recent years struck heavily at the 
community, remarked with admiring astonishment that the women of the community, 
despite the heavy odds against them, were conspicuous by the neatness and good taste 
of their attire. 


A point that some have levelled against Anglo-Indians, as an indication of their 
thriftlessness has been their somewhat inordinate generosity towards charities and their 
hospitality. It is most unusual for a subscription to fail if a round is made of Anglo- 
Indians. A French missionary in a letter to me remarked that he considered these people 
were the most generous in the world. An Archbishop in a public speech said very much 
the same thing. As regards Anglo-Indian hospitality there is much to be said for the 
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belief that this is not entirely without the influence of India. Indian hospitality is well 
known and it would be most unusual for even a stranger to visit an Anglo-Indian for 
the first time and be permitted to leave without partaking of some form of refreshment. 
A visitor at meal time is usually pressed to share “pot luck” and if there is not sufficient 
in the pot, some of the house hurriedly ventures forth to return with replenishments. 


That then is a brief check-up of the Anglo-Indian community that has faced, for 
centuries, a strange fate. It has, however, not been as cruel as it might have been but it 
has been a fate that has brought to the surface different qualities. In the final analysis, 
unless it be proved wrong, the good outweighs the evil. And good quality is ever of value 
not only to those who possess it but also to those who contact it. It is not only of value 
to the man but to his neighbour and his land as well. 
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UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 


Possibly among the greatest scourges that mankind has endured down the centuries, 
war stands out as among the worst. Yet from the misery and agony of war has often 
been born the most beautiful and noble of human achievements. From the horrors of 
war came the Lady with the Lamp, that from the tomb of the Cross was born. From 
Senifro. It was Heron Wynn's Red carnage on the field of Orleans. War an aggressive 
war rose the heroic Maid of the flames of prudences hell on earth but from it comes so 
many examples of human worthiness that it could well be a touchstone, a hideous, ugly, 
blood-soaked touchstone it is true, but one against whose gory and evil background can 
stand out like brilliant stars; the human qualities of loyalty and love, of courage and 
daring, of a devotion to duty until death. 


The tiny microscopic Anglo-Indian community has a record in war that stands second 
to none. And yet they are not mentioned or noted as one of India’s martial races. 
Perhaps they are not. They have no marked belligerence. But whenever the call to arms 
has come, whenever the need for men—and even women—has arisen to defend hearth 
and home or rally to what is considered the side of truth, the Anglo-Indian community 
has answered every time. Down the history of their meager 400 years or so, they have 
had a full share of all that war means: have contributed handsomely to all war demands 
in men and women. They have spilt their blood and laid down their lives, though the 
fruits of their sacrifice and suffering have scarcely ever been theirs. 


It may be worth touching on the Anglo-Indian contribution to the last World War as 
an example of the community’s worth when the hour of need comes, and possibly also 
as an indication of the value its qualities should that unpalatable need ever come to 
India again. For war has much in it of tradition. While it would be positively stupid to 
deny that India has her magnificent fighting men and her glorious traditions, wars today 
are not what they were. For the war of today touches every citizen. It seeks not only to 
destroy the combatants but would bomb and destroy even the harmless infant in arm. 
It is of an all-out nature and in these terrible conflicts the need is for every man—and, 
lest it be forgotten, every woman—of a country. It is unwise to neglect even the man 
with no martial traditions whatsoever behind him. And it is sheer folly to ignore the 
value of a people, who have fought wars from the very days of their birth. People who 
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have crossed swords with the most valiant in India and have been found worthy and 
often victorious foemen. And particularly people who are almost cent per cent ready 
and eager to serve. 


With this background it was, consequently, no strange matter that the community 
contributed more than 80 per cent of its manpower to the war front. The percentage 
might have been higher but there was the home front to be considered as well. 
Ordnances, very necessary ones admittedly, held many of them down to their civilian 
jobs, though not a few risked prosecution and even faced it, in their effort to get into 
combatant ranks. ‘The serious threat that war presents did not permit the risk of any 
discrimination that could well have spelt defeat. The best men figured ahead and the 
preponderance of Anglo-Indian officers in every arm of the fighting forces from India 
became evident. There were thousands of Anglo-Indian officers in the Indian Army. The 
Royal Indian Navy also had a high percentage of these men in leading positions. What, 
however, captured the imagination of the Anglo-Indian was the Air Force. It was new, 
it was pioneering and it held a special attraction. One of them had built the first plane 
in the country, one of them had conquered the Zeppelin, one of them had finally ended 
the raids of blighties over London. So they stormed the Air Force both in their own 
country and in Britain. Their achievements as airmen make history and even today 
Anglo-Indian pilots flying Indian jets are still delivering the goods. Their magnificent 
contribution during the Kashmir campaign still glows in grateful memories. 


It may be kept in mind that in addition to the substantial contribution made by these 
people to the Indian fighting forces, during the last war thousands of them joined the 
British ranks. They fought in this war, as in the last, in France and Belgium. They were 
present in Dunkirk. They took part in the Battle of Britain. And once again they covered 
themselves with glory, winning even the highest awards, not excluding the V. C. While 
the achievement of Dyson, grandson of an Anglo-Indian leader of Madras, called forth 
special commendation from Lord Beaverbrook it was by no means an exceptional 
achievement. Anglo-Indians on every front were adding further laurels to their already 
proud history. Much of it was lost because so many served in British regiments and the 
credit went to Britain. And even when the achievement was too markedly that of an 
Anglo-Indian, the furthest the community got, when publicity, which was rare, just had 
to be given, was the rather ambiguous description “born in India”. The fact, remains, 
however, that the Anglo-Indian came to the fore time and time again. Because of the 
paucity of their numbers as a community, decorations such as the Military Cross or the 
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Distinguished Conduct Medal, began to look commonplace among them! In the Air 
Force, decorated Anglo-Indians were no rarity and the men of the Navy were scarcely 
behind. Anglo-Indian civilians have won the George Cross. 


The Burma campaign was one of special significance for the not only was the Anglo- 
Indian fighting man involved but the civilian as well. As usual, no official publicity has 
been given to the heroism, sufferings and sacrifices of these people, but persons left 
behind under the terrors and oppressions of occupation testify to the tenacious courage 
of Anglo-Indians when all hope seemed dead. While evacuation—and that speedily— 
was the order of the day, the almost inordinate Anglo-Indian sense of duty began to 
operate and Anglo-Indian railwaymen stuck to their posts. Anglo-Indians in other 
services held on and even Anglo-Indian women, telephone operators and such, stood 
by, many of them to the death. The Auxiliary Force, a volunteer corps made up of 
Anglo-Indians, was embodied and fought gallantly. It was one of its A. A. batteries that 
set up the record of bringing down 17 enemy planes in a single day! Here and 
everywhere that they fought innumerable were the instances of gallantry and courage. 
The 20-year old George Charles, who won the Military Medal, provides a good 
example. Charles was a commando serving in Burma and an assignment he got— 
necessitated that he be dropped in the rear of the Japanese Army. Something evidently 
went wrong somewhere for Charles appears not only to have landed in the wrong spot 
but also in an extremely hot one. It was not very long before he was surrounded and 
taken prisoner. 


From here the experiences of Charles take on all the appearance of a vivid coming out 
of a boys’ book of adventure. He did not intend remaining a prisoner, if he could help 
it, and he waited in his prison shack for an opportunity. One night he heard the Japanese 
soldiers carousing and could help, and he waited in his prison shack for an opportunity. 
Charles decided that his moment had come. Outside the shack stood the shadowy figure 
of a Jap sentry, his gun silhouetted against the sky, the bayonet glinting in the starlight. 
With a bound Charles was on his man. How he kept the Jap from giving an alarm is 
not known but a grim and desperate battle was fought a matter of yards from an 
unsuspecting platoon of enemy troops. Charles was unarmed but with his bare hands 
he strangled the guard. The bayonet, however, had done its work and apart from the 
lad’s hands being cut almost to the bone he had been in pretty disheveled. The fight, 
however, was over and the troops within a stone’s throw of it still had no idea that 
anything untoward had occurred. 
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Any normal person with a regard for his own skin, one would think, would now have 
taken the opportunity for a getaway. But Charles being Anglo-Indian possibly also 
possessed the almost fanatical sense of duty that even at the time was marking his 
kinsmen in different parts of the world. Whether he suspected that, as the whereabouts 
of this particular platoon were unknown to the British, it had the advantage for a 
successful surprise attack on a British position, or whether he was prompted by the less 
thoughtful view that as a soldier his duty lay in despatching as many of the enemy as he 
could before he himself laid down his own life, is not known. Be the reason what it was, 
it brought forth the courage of Charles. Patching himself up as best he could in the 
dark, he got hold of a tommy gun and advanced single-handed to engage the entire 
platoon. The odds were dead against him but they had been so against Dyson in the 
Middle East and Warneford in Belgium. But Dyson and Warneford had triumphed. So 
did George Charles. He wiped out the platoon to a man! Then he thought of himself. 
He wandered severely wounded, tortured by hunger and thirst, amid the terrors of the 
Burma jungle for eleven days before he was picked up by British troops. 


Charles did not get the V.C. nor even the M.C. He obtained the lesser Military Medal, 
but he was one of the many that made the Anglo-Indians the “real heroes”. This 
description of the community comes from a Colombo paper. Its South East Asia 
Command Military Commentator writing in May, 1945, stated: 


“There is no doubt that the real heroes of Rangoon were the Anglo-Indian and Anglo- 
Burman communities. They were continually under suspicion. If they did not work, 
they were accused of getting money from the British. If they did work, they were told 
they were spies.” 


“Many of the older people never left the streets, in which they lived, from the time the 
Japanese entered until they fled. They were the best friends the British prisoners had. 
Whenever possible they passed news, cigarettes and fruit to them. The sufferings of 
these people were almost as great as those of the prisoners, but their loyalty never 


flagged.” 


This commentator’s views were confirmed by those of a missionary, who also stayed 
behind. He wrote: “Next to the Army which fought in Burma and eventually liberated 
it, and whose story of heroism and sacrifice is written in the graves of soldiers which dot 
the countryside from Imphal to Rangoon. Britain, the Empire and Burma owe their 
deepest debt of gratitude to the Anglo-Indian and Anglo-Burman communities. During 
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the three years of the enemy occupation of Burma the loyalty of this community to 
Britain and their love for their motherland never faltered.” 


“With every new Army Division which has entered Burma we have seen Anglo-Indian 
youths fighting shoulder to shoulder with the men of Britain, India and the Empire. 
We have heard, too, of the thousands of Burma refugees from this community who are 
still in India... but I propose to speak of those of the community who could not follow 
the Army to India and who had to remain behind in the hands of the enemy.” 


“T have known thousands of these poor unfortunates during the past three years of bitter 
suffering. I have shared with them the sorrows and humiliations of the Japanese 
occupation and I have shared with them, too, the rapturous joy of the liberation. And I 
can testify that for unfailing loyalty and steadfast confidence and courage amid the 
gravest dangers there is no people in the British Empire who will surpass the Anglo- 
Indians and Anglo-Burmans.” 


“With their education and their experience in the many branches of Government 
service, they might have become the pivot of the new Government they might have 
secured the best posts and the biggest salaries; but to a man they remained loyal. 
Without a thought they chose for themselves hunger and persecution, but they would 
not collaborate with the enemy!” 


“They were systematically suppressed and interned; and for no other reason than that 
they were loyal. While others wholeheartedly collaborated and piled up wealth which 
they converted into jewels, gold and silver, Anglo-Indians and Anglo-Burmans had to 
dispose of all their ornaments and all their personal possessions". 


The part played by Anglo-Indian women in the last war is one of which India can 
justifiably be proud. They put their nation, as far as women were concerned, on equality 
with any other nation engaged in the conflict. Here too were to be found examples of 
outstanding achievement, adding further glory to an already glorious record. The Times 
of India published an article which told the stirring story of “Helen of Burma”. It is a 
tale that bears repeating. The heroine was Helen Rodriguez, an Anglo-Indian girl of 
Bangalore. She won the George Cross. Once in a gain, I will use the bare citation. This 
reads:- 
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“Miss Helen Rodriguez, Matron, Civil Hospital, Taunggyi. When 
Taunggyi was attacked by two waves of Japanese bombers, Miss Rodriguez 
displayed the utmost courage and devotion to duty. The military hospital 
was bombarded and the absence of stretcher-bearers, Miss Rodriguez 
carried patients on her back to places of safety. While performing this 
heroic task she was bombed and machine-gunned. She returned to the 
Civil Hospital and herself performed many operations, remaining on duty 
with practicality no sleep for four days and nights. Her courage, initiative 
and complete disregard of her own safety were in the highest traditions of 
the Nursing Service.” 


That, however, was not all. Japanese shelling continued, the Civil Surgeon and entire 
staff left, but Helen Rodriguez, with a single servant, stood courageously by her three 
hundred patients. The bombs came down on the hospital again and she herself carried 
wounded Chinese and Indian soldiers to places of safety while shell raged on all sides. 
Later, except for the bedridden cases, she got all other patients away to surrounding 
villages. The Commissioner, highest civilian officer in the place, now took a hand and 
ordered the brave woman to leave Taunggyi. But she flatly refused to go. The next day 
all Government officials were evacuated and “Helen of Burma”, stood by alone. A 
demolition party turned up and the colonel in charge, having explained the terrible risks 
she would be taking ordered her to leave. She again refused and even his threat of 
removing her by force had no effect. She made it clear that her duty lay with the 
suffering and that it was her part to serve even unto death if necessary. So Helen stayed. 


The suffering and danger raged into the town—soldiers mad with the lust of blood and 
the flesh. The Chinese first took her for a Japanese spy and she was questioned at 
bayonet point. Then came the Japanese and they in turn took her for a spy and once 
again she went through the ordeal of suspicious questioning with leveled weapons. Two 
days later some drunken Japs bayonetted her in the stomach and only the timely arrival 
of a Japanese officer saved her. For a month she continued to work in a manner so 
strikingly dedicated that she was soon a revered figure to both friend and foe. Then she 
was evacuated to Mandalay. 


That should have been enough for anyone—but not for Helen Rodriguez. She did not 
rest. Suffering humanity she felt could do with her help. She came to Rangoon to 
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continue. The Japanese took the place and the heroine was interned in a prison camp, 
with all the sufferings and humiliations that go with that. She held out. 


Liberation did not come to Rangoon but even then the extraordinary woman did not 
desert her post. She still nursed the sick and the wounded and it was not until she had 
arranged for their evacuation to India, that she herself returned at last, her duty so well 
done, to her home in Bangalore. 


Helen Rodriguez is a star in the glowing firmament of Anglo-Indian nursing. Her work 
was undertaken for the sheer love of it, in the true traditions of her people. She could 
have stayed at home in some safer and softer job. She was the daughter of a retired 
Major and in affluent circumstances. She was well educated, delicately nurtured and 
accomplished. Yet she joined the many of her kind to suffer, to assist and to render 
service of the highest order. 


The Women’s Auxiliary Corps of India was an Indian contribution in women to the 
war. About 80% of the corps was Anglo-Indian. Here again was a service rendered to 
the glory of their land. Young ladies, I know personally, were mentioned in despatches. 
In all parts of the world Anglo-Indian women matched their men in contributing in 
terms of glory. The Indian Military Nursing Service and the Auxiliary Nursing Service 
could not have come into being without Anglo-Indians, since they made up 70% of the 
personnel of those services. India’s fighting men, regardless of caste, creed or 
community, owed a great debt to the Anglo-Indian nurse. Apart from these there was 
the Women’s Voluntary Service which consisted predominantly of Anglo-Indians, and 
drew forth the praises of Lady Bird, its chief organizer, for “the many devoted and 
reliable Anglo-Indian workers in the different provinces”. 


The war is over. The services by the community have been rendered and today it is back 
in very much the same place as it has always been when war was over. There is, however, 
no claim to any share in any harvest. For the harvest of war is from the seed of blood 
and will ever be harmful. The reward lies in the quality of service. When honour is paid 
to the Unknown Soldier and men ponder over the deeds of the brave, let it be 
remembered that death, the great leveller, treated the Anglo-Indian as a man and gave 
him his full share in the glory of any fighting man. In his case perhaps it is not so much 
a matter of “Lest we Forget” as we did not know. 
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CONSTITUIONALLY. 


It may be interesting to hazard a guess at the reason that has enabled the Anglo-Indian 
community so often to retain its position, in circumstances that changed swiftly and 
radically, and build up its present unique status. Nowhere else in the world has the 
mixed community—and there would be few if any Asian countries invaded by Europe, 
without such communities—succeeded in earning recognition as an entity in a country. 
Nowhere else has departing imperialism left sons accepted as natives of the land their 
fathers have quit. 


Apart from the character of the Anglo-Indian community, there is little doubt that its 
sense of order and constitutionalism has been its mainstay. Unlike the unfortunate 
Mestizos of Canada, who took up arms in defence of their rights and were wiped out 
almost to a man, the Anglo-Indians fought their battles constitutionally. Subject to the 
most humiliating repressions, they were still left free from rancour and when conditions 
deprived them of bargains—even the fundamental one of Habibas Corpus—they 
offered higher reverence as association, which in 1817 sent the first petition to 
Parliament for redress of their grievances. Nothing came of it except greater alarm and 
heavier oppression. 


It was now felt that memorials and petitions would get the Anglo-Indian nowhere and 
that if he wished to survive, he must look to himself for that survival—a thought not 
without its moral for our present day. Accordingly the Appreciating Society and Marine 
School came into being to combat the unemployment forced on the community by 
ordinances and regulations which severely limited their chances of earning a living. The 
political organization, however, followed later when on January 31, 1827, the famous 
John Ricketts convened a meeting of Anglo-Indians in Calcutta, to found the Patriotic 


and Commercial Association to “watch over and promote the real interests and welfare” 
of Anglo-Indians. 


It was not very long before the political disabilities under which the community 
laboured became the burning concern of this Association. Here was the meeting place 
for the exchange of ideas between Anglo-Indian leaders, comprising among them those 
as famous as the Kyd brothers, John Ricketts and the genius Deorozio. It just had to 
produce results and the famous East India Petition—also which, it is clear, the Charter 
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Act of 1833 and evidently also the Queen’s Proclamation of 1857 were largely based— 
left the shores of India carried to England by Ricketts for presentation to the British 
Parliament. 


The Petition, as far as Anglo-Indians specifically were concerned, was lost in Britain, 
not so much through anyone’s fault but through the force of historical circumstances— 
the Parliament it was addressed to having dissolved. The fate of a second Petition is not 
known. But the “Mutiny” came down in the meantime and after that emerged an era 
of comparative relief economically to the people of the country—Anglo-Indians 
included. For the latter it was an emasculating and evasive warped form of welfare 
known then fiercely loyal to Britain, while their own land moved towards freedom from 
the British rule, but after the severe repressions they had suffered even this was a relief. 


Conditions also, were such that made Anglo-Indian employment imperative. The 
railways were being built, the telegraphs set up and the administrative services focused. 
Loyalty—particularly the administrative type—was a necessity. Possibly it is for this 
reason, that, there is very little record of the progress around that time where state and 
welfare of that association and also the initiatives were embracing community. Possibly 
after, it is found that the meeting fully endorsed efforts to look after the interests and 
welfare of the associations and there was nobody left with the lifeblood of both 
community. Possibly it was that the remains of Deorozio, Kyd or Ricketts to guide the 
Anglo-Indians. 


The country, however, moved on. The “Mutiny”, aptly called the First War of Indian 
Independence, was indeed a start that, quite relentlessly on August 15, 1947. By 1879, 
however, his relentless damping policy began to have its repercussions. While the rest 
of their countrymen moved on, the Anglo-Indians began to be left behind. Once again 
a nascent Anglo-Indian union and as usual the case of the community to Lord Lytton. 
But he was presented nothing substantial was actually done by the Government. This 
Association, it would appear, led to yet another which, in 1901 approached Lord 
Curzon for a redress of Anglo-Indian grievances. 


All the while, it will be noted, the community was belaying the apprehensions which 
had led to its suppression. It at no stage resorted to violence. It fought its battles 
constitutionally but, be it remembered, courageously. It used, where it could, the Press. 
Deorozio launched the East Indian, Ricketts was in the agitation against the “Caging 
Act”, Monte D’Rozario was in trouble over the Calcutta Chronicle’s criticism of 
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Government, while Sandys only escaped deportation because, as an Anglo-Indian, he 
could not be deported. 


The moment threw up the men and the community once again, through these 
associations was gathering together men of sincerity and worth, determined to right the 
wrong being done to their people. So far, it would appear that, from the rather scanty 
data available, most of these bodies had operated from Calcutta but in 1910, Charles 
Palmer, scion of the famous Palmer family, which had stood shoulder to shoulder with 
Deorozio and Ricketts in the earlier struggles, founded the Anglo-Indian Empire League 
on an all-India basis, Dr. E.W. Chambers was its first President though alas the name 
of this organisation is not without its unfortunate significance. In view, however, of the 
fact that its predecessor had been called the Association of Europeans in India and their 
Descendants, the new name could be recognised as evolutionary. 


The purposes of the League, however, were admirable. To the men that formed it is due 
the gratitude of the generations of Anglo-Indians that followed, for the League was the 
first really strong association of Anglo-Indians on an all-India basis, it provided the last 
of the sources of a steady stream of leaders who, through at fifty odd years since its 
inception, have fought the Anglo-Indian cause with remarkable valour and success. 


With the Anglo-Indian community considered a mere accident of nature, it is perhaps 
only natural that the Minto-Morley reforms should have marooned these people. While 
oppression was no more obviously deliberate, circumstances were being created which 
would have much the same result. The League and the other associations that also 
existed around this time, plunged into action. 


The former, for example, in view of the community’s ability and even experience over 
the centuries in martial matters, bearing in mind the success of fighting bodies like 
Skinner’s Horse, pressed for the formation of an Anglo-Indian regiment. (It perhaps 
quite erroneously believed that Viscount Valencia’s apprehensions had been forgotten.) 
There was an agitation for Anglo-Indian representation in the legislatures. A donation 
of one lac of rupees from a single Anglo-Indian was made towards the establishment of 
a technical college. An Anglo-Indian barrister took upon himself the responsibility for 
setting up a press. Co-operatives and colonisation schemes came into being. 
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Within a few months these activities began to bear some fruit. Anglo-Indian names 
appeared among the Justices and the same lawyer referred to above, Mr. T. Richmond, 
was nominated to the Madras Legislative Council. A further triumph was the 
nomination of Mr. W.C. Madge of Calcutta (name-father of Madge Lane) to the 
Imperial Legislative Council. Mr. Madge, however, was not a member of the Empire 
League but of a rival organisation and some may see in his selection the policy of divide 
and rule—which, incidentally, as far as Anglo-Indians are concerned, did not appear to 
depart with the British. The League, however, had already persuaded many of their 
rivals to amalgamate and present a united front. It lost no time in facilitating Mr. Madge 
in an effort to produce that unity, so strongly needed. 


Despite these unfortunate fissiparous tendencies, however, associations continued to 
fight the community's cause, though there is little doubt that internecine rivalries did 
neutralise much of the good work done by gallant Presidents, Secretaries, office-bearers 
and committees down the years. Further deputations went to Parliament, further battles 
were waged, won or lost and these watchdogs, fighting the twin-headed evil of their 
own prejudices and the apathy of those they sought to serve, in those almost impossible 
circumstances, did render remarkable service. 


Had there been a period, after 1910, when these associations had ceased to exist, that 
period would have sounded the death knell of the Anglo-Indian community, for August 
1947 fish nor flesh 


But the latter Reforms posed a further threat. There was never present the danger of 
denationalisation of the Anglo-Indian—of overlooking this microscopic group in the 
millions of India and thereby making no provision for it at all. 


The community was fortunate at this time for two reasons. It had the Anglo-Indian 
Association, now styled The ‘Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association, All- 
India and Burma, and it had as its leader Sir Henry Gidney. It was Sir Henry, who, 
unwittingly, took his cue from Henry Derozio and fought for Anglo-Indian rights on 
the most fundamental of grounds—that the Anglo-Indians were natives of India and 
therefore these were rights and not favours that he sought. It was a new and healthy 
line. 


The Government of India Act, resultant on the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, 
became operative in 1921. In this Act the Association had obtained for the community 
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recognition as an Indian minority—a great step forward with benefits for generations 
to follow. In addition, and flowing naturally from this, representation in the legislature 
was not only increased but the Association’s stand had given them the character of rights 
and not favours. Matters may not have been so explicitly stated but this quite evidently 
was underlying. 


The Montague-Chelmsford reforms, however, were instrumental. The position was due 
for review by the British government after ten years. But Congress was impatient. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru moved a resolution in 1925 demanding further advance and eventually 
the Statutory Commission was appointed. This body was to have the last word on 
reforms, subject to an examination of its recommendations by a Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. This was found unacceptable to Congress. As a result, the Simon 
Commission was boycotted by Congress when it arrived. The Congress was not satisfied 
with Sir Simon’s recommendations and the first Round Table Conference was 
announced by the Viceroy in 1929. Though Congress boycotted it, Sir Henry Gidney 
was invited to represent the Anglo-Indians—quite an advance from the days when 
Anglo-Indians were denied the most fundamental rights of a human being. 


Sir Henry went to London, the representative of the only community in India that was 
permitted only one such. He acquitted himself with great credit and the British Press, 
moved by his stirring appeals, roused public opinion in favor of obtaining for the 
community some measure of justice. 


The first Round Table Conference, however, could offer no assurance of acceding to 
Indian demands for Dominion Status and Mahatma Gandhi launched the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact followed and a second Round Table 
Conference was called. Gandhi represented the Congress and once again the Anglo- 
Indians were there, represented by Sir Henry Gidney. The stumbling block, however, 
proved to be communal representation and the Conference failed. 


So the conflict continued to rage through a Third Round Table Conference, the Poona 
Pact, the Government White Paper of 1933, with the Freedom Movement gathering 
impetus every moment of every day. Steadily in the midst of this battle of giants, in 
constant danger of being swallowed or brushed aside or worse, in view of the part Anglo- 
Indians were forced to play, as servants of the British Government, in the agitation, 
even the grave risk of bringing on themselves massacre, the Anglo-Indian Association 
fought for Anglo-Indian rights until the Government of India Act, 1935 emerged. This 
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Act recognised the community, admitted it as an Indian minority and even defined the 
Anglo-Indian legally. It granted special representation in the legislatures, made 
reservations for them in the Services and accorded them educational grants. 


Few realized then — and still less perhaps realize today — that one of the most unique 
battles of constitutional history in the world had been fought and won. A tiny group 
representing not more than .00043 of the country’s population had succeeded in 
establishing its just claim to be sons of the soil, had earned for itself scheduled 
recognition as an Indian minority in a vast land of teeming millions, despite centuries 
of persecution and prejudice. Now it became a battle to retain what had been achieved 
in the swiftly changing currents that swept around this microscopic community, and 
convulsed the country. 


The Second World War came crashing down and India, though not at all happy at 
being involved without being consulted, went all out in the war effort. The Anglo- 
Indian man and woman, now fighting as nationals of their own country, responded 
magnificently. And while this devastating conflict raged and the community was 
putting all it had into it, calamity struck. Sir Henry Gidney died in 1942. The death of 
so able a leader at such a critical juncture would have shattered the hopes of any other 
group. The entire political situation in India was in the melting pot. It was the year of 
the Cripps Mission, the ‘Quit India’ resolution, wholesale arrests and detentions. 
Surging unrest stormed through the country. 


But the Anglo-Indians still had the Association. Though Sir Henry was an outstanding 
man, he did not plough a lone furrow. Branches of the Association all over the country 
supported him with strong quotas of brain-power, money, sincerity and hard work. His 
death was undoubtedly a heavy blow but there arose from among his followers a capable, 
young lawyer, in the person of Frank Anthony to fill the breach. 


Anthony became President-in-Chief of the Association. Before him lay an extremely 
formidable task. India’s great contribution towards victory in the war—in which Anglo- 
Indians had a phenomenal share—strengthened the country’s claim to independence. 
Anthony with his Association was for independence as much as any but it had to be 
remembered that the major obstacle in the way of a transfer of power lay in communal 
representation. In the Anglo-Indian case this question of communal representation was 
a main plank. 
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Despite a visit by Anthony to England, British recommendations and suggestions 
during this period did not take the Anglo-Indian community into account at all. It was 
barely noticed. Anglo-Indians were excluded from the Simla Conference as also from 
the Interim Government. The Cabinet Mission’s proposals for the composition of the 
Constituent Assembly ignored Anglo-Indian representation, recognition for this 
purpose being reserved to Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis—a community smaller even 
than the Anglo-Indian—and what was known as General. Sir Stafford Cripps had 
bluntly told Sir Henry that the British Government could do nothing for the Anglo- 
Indians. They should go to the Congress. So to the Indian leaders Anthony went. 


They were very much more understanding and helpful. They listened. Be it said to their 
glory that they bore no grudges, real or imagined. They extended the hand of kinship. 
Anthony was appointed to the Sapru Committee, that strove to bring about conciliation 
between the Hindus and Muslims. The Committee did not succeed in this task but the 
Association had succeeded in obtaining valued recognition as an Indian people by the 
country’s leaders. It had succeeded in presenting its difficult case as a people of this land 
he bore it on Indian leadership. It was not disappointed. The bar proved not only just 
but generous and Anthony, strongly supported by the Association in all parts of the 
country, succeeded in more than living up to the motto of his predecessors, who had 
maintained that the impossible could be made possible. He made the impossible a 
reality. He won three seats—a number fantastically out of proportion to Anglo-Indian 
numerical strength—for the community in the Constituent Assembly. 


The Association now faced an entirely new situation, that of finding for the Anglo- 
Indian his place in the new nation that was even now in the making. The Constituent 
Assembly faced with innumerable problems, the country still suffering the fresh wound 
of the Partition, could scarcely be expected to turn much of its limited attention to a 
group so tiny that a single natural calamity of any magnitude or even a major riot could 
have wiped off the face of the country overnight. But once again Anglo-Indian 
achievement was out of all proportion to size. Anthony, with his Association behind 
him, fought with tenacity and skill. He was soon a respected man—as his appointment 
to represent India at the U.N. O., among other appointments, indicated—and he 
succeeded in obtaining for his people a breathing space of ten years. Representation in 
the legislature, Service reservations, educational grants continued together with all the 
normal rights granted to any citizen of India. 
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The ten years have elapsed. But, as Dr. Ambedkar said in the Constituent Assembly, 
the best Constitution will fail if the people implementing it are not good enough. That 
meant constant vigilance to see that the granted rights did not go by default, and even 
to press for their continuance if necessity so demanded. This the Association has done. 
Representation in the legislature continues beyond the stipulated period, educational 
grants have not ceased in all States and although reservations in the Services have, this 
has not been a very great loss to the community, who have, to a considerable extent, 
found other avenues of employment. 


The emphasis in this chapter has been on the political activities of the Association 
because, in a study of this outrage, that was the important point. But apart from that, 
the organization endeavours to handle all the problems that beset a people. Educational 
stipends are given regularly, employment is being found, in Calcutta, for instance, 
hundreds of indigent families receive meals daily, cases of victimization and injustice 
are fought and if the Anglo-Indian has anything to be thankful for in the difficult days 


that have now come on him, it is for the existence of the Association. 


Under Frank Anthony, this organization marches on, growing steadily stronger despite 
the heavy desertion by Anglo-Indians themselves. Very much more could be done, if 
instead of panic and selfishness, the community decided, as it has done so often in its 
history, that it band together and fight out the issues concerning it, constitutionally as 
natives of this land of their birth. They have an organization which even now renders 
them service and today, despite criticism and contempt levelled at it, the All-India 
Anglo-Indian Association is the main bulwark of the Anglo-Indians in troubled waters. 


The Association’s role takes on greater significance with the Immigration and 
Deportation (Commonwealth Citizens) Act—to give it its full name. For this Act 
echoes in some respects the Standing Orders of 1786 that debarred Anglo-Indian entry 
into Britain for nearly a century. The measure then thrust Anglo-Indian backs to the 
wall. The community reacted, however, during this period of prohibition, to carve out 
for itself not only a place in India but in the Indian economy as well that has not since 
been repeated. If the Association leadership does not falter, there is every reason to 
believe that once again it will indicate its remarkable quality of adjustment with credit 
and honour. The difference will be that this time its contribution will be directly to 
itself and, as an Indian people, to the glory of its Motherland. 
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INTERNATIONAL EMBRYO 


The entire world looks with profound interest on the experiment of the U.N.O. It is 
not only a matter of interest, it is one of an almost sole hope. It also constitutes a 
challenge. Its failure to gather the nations of the world together in a close brotherhood 
can bring down the ridicule of those who have no faith in man and the democratic way 
of life. They would declare that the entire set-up was founded on hypocrisy and could 
not stand. Men cannot be brought together except under dictatorship and the 
insincerity of the nations who claimed to stand by the Charter and sought to make of 
the world’s people one family, recognizing each other as such with mutual respect and 
understanding, has been exposed. 


For the basic purpose of the U.N.O. would not be so much that of peace as the creation 
of the foundations of peace. The bringing together of the differing peoples of our world, 
the principle of equality between races and persons of varying colours and cultures. If 
the U.N.O. is to succeed in its laudable ambition it cannot do so until barriers between 
nation and nation, man and man, have been removed. And when that is achieved and 
persons of differing races and colours and climes can in sincerity recognize one the other 
as a brother, when they dine together and inter-marry, then the goal is possibly reached. 
For this gathering of peoples in a bond of mutual respect and affection must, if sincerity 
be not absent, result in marriages. And from these marriages will come a new people— 
citizens of the world, welding within themselves the races and cultures and nations of 
mankind. They will be a stage in the evolution of the human race, if mankind is to be 
united and live in peace. This new race might well eventually be one speaking the same 
language, at home anywhere in the world and possibly of one Faith. 


The point now arises as to whether this inevitable concomitant of U.N.O.'s efforts, if 
they are to continue, are really worth it. Will such a race prove worthy or will 'the 
admixture of native blood result in individuals who possess the bad qualities of both 
races’, or again will science be permitted its rights and such statements be considered 
for what they are worth? In any case, there is little point in leaving to posterity the results 
of our efforts of today if there is any doubt about the fruits of these efforts. And the 
world need not wait till these generations come into being to make their observations— 
which in any case would by then be too late to prove of value. If the new race proves 
unworthy, then the labors of the present are wasted, the position of the world, bad 
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enough today with its complement of worthy races, will be infinitely worse with a single 
race possessed of an amalgamation of evil qualities. It may be worth looking around and 
even studying a prototype group—if one such exists today. And any who would care to 
make the observation will discover this prototype in the Anglo-Indians of India. 


The races of man have been divided by some anthropologists according to color. One 
hears of the white races and brown races, and yellow races and so forth. Any observer of 
the Anglo-Indian community would find it impossible to categorize this group on these 
lines. For among them are to be found persons not only of all the colors of the human 
race but also the various gradations as one merges into another. Nor are these variations 
confined to different sections. In the days before Independence, when certain European 
clubs admitted its members on the pigmentation qualification, I personally knew of a 
case of two sisters. One was a blonde, her flaxen hair, light eyes, and Caucasian 
complexion provided her passport into a club where her own sister, black-haired, dark- 
eyed, and sable-skinned could obtain no entry. Yet they were sisters. During the last 
war, it was common to find two brothers serving in different armies. The first may have 
joined the R.A.F., the second, because of his color fought in the Indian ranks. The 
variety of color found in one family would make it impossible to classify even that single 
family by color standards. 


The very same thing applies to ethnical types. A family I know has five rather good 
looking girls but each has a beauty of a distinct type. While a common factor running 
through all of them would mark them as undoubtedly sisters, they each appear to carry 
different racial characteristics. The first is somewhat Scandinavian in appearance; the 
second is so close to the Iranian type as to appear almost a Parsi. Both broadly Caucasian 
they nevertheless indicate between them the division into Aryan and Semitic. The third 
sister is of the Mediterranean type, small, short, slender, brown-eyed and dark-haired. 
The fourth has so much the appearance of a woman from the Middle East as to be 
mistaken for an Armenian, while the youngest has the high cheekbones and slant eyes 
of the Far East. 


A mother with light auburn hair and grey eyes has a son with the crinkly hair and thick 
lips that mark the Negro, while a dark father in whom the Dravidian strain is clearly 
evident may have a daughter whose height, fair hair and skin combine with a long head 
to make her almost Nordic. In certain extreme cases to be found, the varying gradations 
producing persons whose physical proportions belong to a group different from that 
suggested by the color of eyes or hair or skin. 
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These mixed types admittedly are not only to be found in the Anglo-Indian 
Community. Men have mixed down the centuries and even the Jews, erroneously 
believed by some to be a pure race, have been mixed from Biblical times. Professor 
Huxley has expressed the view that in every country the Jewish population overlaps with 
the non-Jewish in every conceivable character. The European ancestors of the Anglo- 
Indians were themselves already a much mixed people before they even came to India 
and in Britain today it would not be difficult to find among the indigenous population 
not only all the three general types the white races have been divided into—the Nordic, 
Mediterranean and Alpine—but also there is discernible the Negroid, Asian, and 
Mongolian strains. Nevertheless, among them as among the European and other 
nations there is a distinct national type and the people generally can be recognized as 
English or French or Dutch. There are recognisable and even marked differences and 
although the various nations may have strong similarities they can normally be told 
apart. 


The same applies to the people of India—who are the maternal stock of the Anglo- 
Indian. Invasions down the years have mixed the people, who, in their appearance, tell 
the tale of these invasions. The Aryan types in the North, the Dravidian of the South, 
the Mongolian have mixed to produce Indo-Aryan, the Mongolian-Dravidian, the 
Scythio-Dravidian, the Turko-Iranian and others. In each State, however, although 
these mixtures are evident there is a certain distinctness that would differentiate the 
Bengali from the man of Kerala or the Punjabi from the man of Madras, mark out the 
man of Orissa as different from the one from Gujarat. 


In the Anglo-Indian community, however, these demarcations between the types are 
erased. Anglo-Indians may be taken for North Indian on one hand and Dravidian on 
the other. It is difficult to tell with certainty whether a particular Anglo-Indian comes 
from Calcutta or Delhi, from Madras or Bombay. The Gujarati from the West is 
distinct from the Bengali of the East, but in the Anglo-Indian, though East is East and 
West is West the twain have met in the same way as the American has met the Rajput 
in the same person. Here are the people in whom are to be found not only united India 
but the united world as well. 


Nor is this particular group of the Eurasian people like Eurasians in other parts of Asia. 
For the Anglo-Indian as indicated above cannot be categorized as an Eurasian, if by 
Eurasian is meant a group of human beings with distinct physical characteristics and 
color, since the Anglo-Indian has all the colors and all the physical characteristics of all 
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the races. The Eurasians of the Far East show up their Mongolian strain rather 
markedly. Other mixed groups of this type likewise indicate a dominant strain, the 
Mulattoes the Negro strain as the Chinese Eurasians tell of the Mongolian. The Anglo- 
Indian, however, has no really dominant strain—they are citizens, in appearance, of the 
world. Not perhaps each individual Anglo-Indian but certainly as a group. 


Here then is the prototype of the international people that will make the world’s 
population if the trend towards the universal brotherhood of man continues and if 
declarations and pronouncements of universal goodwill and equality are to prove 
sincere. For though this group is Indian, it can, with scarcely any difficulty, be at home 
in any part of the world, finding kinsmen among the peoples of most nations. The 
evidence is there for any who so wish to see. Apart from the fact that an Anglo-Indian 
can eat, for instance, in any Indian restaurant, he can also be found, using chopsticks in 
a Chinese eating house in an Indian Chinatown, to toss rice into his mouth like any 
Chinaman or Japanese. He is at home with the American hot dog as he is with the 
macaroni of Italy. Few things are really foreign to him as they normally would be to 
others. 


It may be entirely accidental or it may be part of the plan for the human race that this 
international prototype has the world’s most international language as its mother 
tongue. For the Anglo-Indians, as mentioned before, speak English. The fact is 
significant. For them, it is an added advantage that would combine with their natural 
ability to mix with people, to make intercourse for them easier with most countries of 
the world today. The Anglo-Indian sent off on a world tour probably experiences less 
difficulty in adapting himself to varying foods and customs than perhaps any other. His 
knowledge of chopsticks, noodles, and the value of tea would help him in the Far East 
as his taste for kebabs and familiarity with mosques would in the Middle East. European 
countries would provide little difficulty as the lands of his male ancestors and Africa 
with the Negro strain he possesses could also have historic memories to aid him. 


As we are on the point it may be worth also adding the fact for what it is worth that 
even Anglo-Indian dress is based on the style that steadily spreads and will doubtless 
become international. The pant, the shirt, the tie, and the shoes are being met more and 
more frequently in more and more countries of the world. The Anglo-Indian might 
have, in the many years of his existence in India, adopted the particular regional dress 
of his own area. It happens he did not. In all parts of the country with varying forms of 
dress around them the Anglo-Indians maintained a uniformity among themselves and 
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a form of dress that becomes more popular all over the world. International traits in 
them are being sought this is certainly one. So also might be the fact that the Anglo- 
Indians profess a faith which is most common throughout the world. Were one to talk 
in terms of an international religion that religion would be Christianity—and the 
Anglo-Indians are Christians! 


All this, however, may begin to raise doubts in nationalist minds. If the Anglo-Indians 
are so markedly citizens of the world, then their loyalty is likely to belong to the world 
and not to India. That line of thought, though narrow jingoism, yet appears to have 
something in it. Loyalty, however, is an emotion based on affection and the most sincere 
affection must begin within oneself to spread in clear circles till it embraces the world. 
The Anglo-Indian in Calcutta would first tend to love Calcutta before his affection is 
attracted to London. Calcutta is his home but he knows and understands significantly 
of London to make it a place that also commands some of his affection. Similarly, India 
is nearest and consequently dearest to him but his affection for her does not preclude 
affection for other countries. Love for one’s family is no bar to even deep regard for 
friends; admiration for the imposing dwelling of a relative takes away nothing from 
one’s more intimate attachment for one's own apartment and home. That is the way it 
should be. Patriotism is a virtue but jingoism is a vice. Patriotism will raise a country, 
jingoism destroys it. Patriotism can attract respect and regard from others, jingoism can 
well attract war. 


India, because she is emerging as a moral force today, has a rather special obligation. 
Though much has yet to be done and whatever has been achieved has been against 
herculean odds, she has earned the world’s admiration for her efforts. It is true that 
human failures and even betrayals have done their part in hindering her gallant struggle, 
anti-social elements, black markets and hoarders have arisen to join hands with the 
corrupt and avaricious to place self before nation. But the large bulk of her people offer 
their sacrifices and India moves on. It would not be unreasonable to believe that her 
courage will sustain her, the almost incredible patience of her masses will nourish her 
and she will have much, very much, to offer to the pattern of human destiny. 


In this pattern of human destiny, the center piece must be man himself, not this man 
nor that, but a human type, and the significance cannot be missed that this type, this 
evolutionary group, has been entrusted to India to present to the world. It is part of her 
destiny which her philosophies and traditions do not proclaim as materialistic. If she is 
to present the path to peace through the harmonious living together as one people of 
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persons whose culture, manners and faiths differ, she has that as example in the India 
of today. She, however, is not alone in this unity in diversity, there are other nations 
which can also point to this happy phenomenon. Where India scores is in having the 
further development—the Anglo-Indian community. This is the show-piece, a 
miniature world people. 


Possibly this is a new way of looking at the Anglo-Indian community. Like all new 
things it can appear very strange. When one considers the shadows under which these 
people have existed, the proscriptions, the neglect and the contempt that have been their 
lot, the view may even be considered fantastic. It is so diametrically opposed to the half- 
caste, scum-of-the-earth view that has held the field. The history of the world, however, 
has repeatedly told of unexpected value in the most unexpected places, it has taught the 
lesson of the finest emerging from the most bitter persecutions, it is a world that is 
learning even today of the tremendous merit of the tiny—in the atom, for instance—if 
it had not already learnt that lesson through the might that grew from the comparatively 
midget countries of Great Britain and Japan. The Anglo-Indian community is 
microscopic, it has been persecuted and neglected, yet its value has shone through the 
fog that sought to suppress it. 


Is it not significant that it should be India that is its cradle? India who from times lost 
in the dim mists of antiquity has welcomed and loved and made her own all who came 
to her. Is it not but just that this tolerance, this hospitality that has become so much 
India itself should not now find fruit in this contribution to the world—that the 
prototype of the ultimate world race, the people that would have the potential of 
fulfilling should come from this land that has so loved the world? 


Here is India’s contribution to world peace, not in formula and empty utterances but 


in living people of flesh and blood—the Anglo-Indians of India. 
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Branch of the Anglo-Indian Association. 


REGINALD MAHER has been in 
close touch with the Anglo-Indian 
question for many years. While yet in 
college, he started the Anglo-Indian 
Youth League, which undertook a 
survey of unemployment in the 
Community. Later he joined the 
Anglo-Indian Federation and was a 
member of its Council. He went over 
to the Anglo-Indian Association and 
has served that organization since. 
He was Bengal's Anglo-Indian 
selection for the Constituent 
Assembly but the need for his 
acceptance did not arise. He is now a 
Vice-President of the Calcutta 


A founder of the Anglo-Indian Study Circle and its President, he led its delegation 


before the Barnes Commission on Anglo-Indian Education. He edited the Circle’s series 


of pamphlets on Anglo-Indian affairs. In 1958, he visited Geneva to address a meeting 
of the World Council of Churches on the Anglo-Indian problem. He was Vice- 


Chairman of the committee that published the last socio-economic survey of Anglo- 


Indians and wrote the history of the Community which introduced this survey. 


During the critical period immediately preceding Independence, he contributed a 


regular column in The Statesman under the pen-name D’Laniger, outlining the Anglo- 


Indian position in the changes that were then taking place. 
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